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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1879. 


Govtetbuiioun: 


Notes on Track—The Lake Shore from Buffalo to 
Detroit, and the Atlantic & Great Western near 
Cleveland. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

One of the first things that attracts the attention on leav- 
ing Buffalo hy the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road, 
is the remarkable steadiness of the train and excellent con- 
dition of the track. The next is the cleanliness of the right 
of way. A few years ago the best roads in the country 
allowed the brush, grass, weeds and brambles to grow up all 
over the right of way and often to encroach upon the track. 
A ride of a hundred miles or more became monotonous 
because the landscape was shut out on either side by a heavy 
growth of brush and saplings. This has changed on the 
better class of roads and one can get a view of the country 
he rides through. This not only serves to draw pleasure 
travel, but is a matter of economy as well. Dried brush and 
dead leaves and grass only need a spark from a locomotive 
or a cigar thrown from a car window to make them first- 
class agents of destruction. Of course it makes the premises 
look clean after the flames have licked up everything, even to 
the last blade of grass. But then, some miles of fence are gone, 
some buildings have vanished, and mayhap some bridges 
likewise. Our live roads now cut all grass and weeds and 
brush in midsummer every year, and as soon as it is dry, it 
is raked clean and burned. It is unnecessary to detail all 
the advantages arising from this practice, as any one who 
will give the matter a little thought will see readily that it 
is a matter of great importance, and should receive earnest 
attention. Doubtless there are those who will argue that 
none but rich companies can afford to clean up their prem- 
ises in this manner. Horace Greeley said in an address at 
an agricultural fair, that ‘‘if a man were rich, he might 
possibly afford to do some slovenly farming, but a poor man 
could not.” The poorer a railroad company is, the greater 
the necessity of its keeping its ground clear of trash. 

The next thing that attracts the eye of the Lake Shore 
traveler 1s the superb masonry. Not only the excellent 
quality of the maternal and workmanship, but the ample 
dimensions are noticeable. There seems to be ample water 
space, aud the masonry extends far through the embank- 
ments with high copings. This not only gives the work a 
tasteful and solid appearance, but it serves to prevent, in a 
great measure, the wash of the embankment, And it fre- 
quently happens that waste material from cuttings must be 
dumped on these embankments, and if the masonry is not of 
proper dimensions tha waste finds its way into the bed of 
the stream and chokes the current. Another feature of this 
road is the comparatively small number of open bridges. 
No trestles or open bridges are seen where it is pos- 


sible or at least advisable to build masonry and 
embankments. The substructures and  superstructures 
on this road are first-class. Much taste is also dis- 


played at the station grounds along the line, Well-kept 
gardens and flower-beds make the road an attractive one, 
and, judging from the enormous passenger traffic the road is 
enjoying, the traveling public appreciate the efforts made by 
this company to make the traveler happy. 

The Atlantic & Great Western at Cleveland has com- 
pleted a new freight house and office. The freight 
room is 40300 ft., the office building 4045 ft. and 
three stories high. The structure is of brick, and 
roofed with slate. This road has also another freight house 
and office at Youngstown, O., just completed. This is also 
of brick, with slate roof. The structure is 830x160 ft. The 
road-masters on this line are preparing their track for their 
annual inspection, which takes place in November next. This 
road is operating 551.48 miles of main line and 155.86 miles 
of sidings or double track, making a total of 706.79 miles, The 
road pays a premium for the best sub-division of 50 miles or 
thereabout of which a road-master has charge. A premium 
is paid for the best sub-division, the best section, and the 
best mile on a sub-division. Mr. Collopy is Road-Master 
from Cleveland to Leavittsburg, 50 miles. The writer had 
an opportunity, a few days since, of giving this sub-division 
a close inspection, which elicited the following facts: 

To begin with Cleveland yard, it is difficult to see in what 
respect it could be improved. The main line is put up with 
a level, and the tangents are as smooth as a marble slab. 
The curves are carefully elevated by a rule adopted by Mr. 
Latimer, the Chief Engineer, who has probably given this 
subject as much attention as any engineer on this continent. 
Some portions of this road are a constant succession of re- 
versed curves, and the large traffic rendered it necessary 
that the elevation of curves should be as near per- 


fect as possible, and it seems that that degree of 
excellence has been reached here. One thing that 
may be considered remarkable was the absence of 


a single loose joint, either in the yard or on the main line. 
The joint adopted here is the suspension joint with angle 
splice-bars. The ordinary bolt is used with a wooden washer. 
These washers are a strip of hard wood 9 in. in length, by 
about 3 in. thick, and 114 in. wide. The bolts are five inches 
from centre to centre, and this strip is bored to correspond, 
so that one washer accommodates two bolts. A thin steel 
plate of the same length and width as the wooden washer is 
punched so as to form a supplementary washer, It is obvious 





that these washers cannot turn. And the elasticity of the 
wooden washer keeps the nut from turning or jarring loose. 
The thin plate of steel interposed between the nut and wooden 
washer becomes indented or imbedded into the wood,forming 
a recess for the nut, the corners of which being indented 
in the steel, the nut is perfectly locked. I believe there 
is no patent on. this device, although on this point I 
am not certain. But I am certain that this is the best joint- 
fasteriing I ever sew. Another thing worthy of special men- 
tion on this 50 miles is the true slopes in cuttings, and the 
cleanliness of the ditches.’ This, together with the scrupu- 
lous cleanness of the right of way, gives evidence of the un- 
remitting care and attention this road receives from every 
one concerned, from the Chief Engineer to the track-watch. 
Iam told, on good authority, that other portions of this road 
are equally as well cared for as Mr. Collopy’s division, and 
knowing something of the men in charge I have no doubt 
but there is some as good track on other divisions as I have 
been describing. I only describe what I have seen, and ex- 
pect soon to have an opportunity of seeing mcre. 

I would here urge the importance of all railroad companies 
paying premiums to track-men. If any one entertains any 
doubts of the wisdom of the plan, let him visit the roads that 
are practicing it and his doubts will be dispelled at once. 

Wm. 8S. Huntineton. 





Cheap Railroads, Cheap Canals and Cheap Engi- 
neering. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your recent comments on the system of employing incom- 
petent men because they are cheap to construct cheap rail- 
roads will meet the approval of experienced engineers 
throughout the country. You think, however, that some 
civil engineer of experience might formulate the general 
laws which should govern the location of cheap railroads. 

**Of 80,000 miles of railroad in this country, there are 
more than one hundred widely different and distinct combi- 
nations of circumstances which must be considered in decid 
ing what is best to do in expending a given amount of money 
to furnish a certain amount of transportation facilities be- 
tween given points. The natural causes that interfere in 
these calculations are numerous, and some of them are: 
mountains, streams, floods, snow, ice, swamps, tunnels, cost 
of fuel, timber, iron, distance from manufacturing estab 
lishments, grades, curves, kind of freight to move both ways 
—whether all one way or not-—local business, through busi- 
ness, competing lines and various other causes. The most 
important points to determine, in building a railroad for a 
given business, either passenger or freight, or mixed traffic, 
are: how many tons (4 wheel will vou carry, and what must 
be your highest speed in order to get the trade you seek and 
make a paying business? The weight per wheel, the speed 
and the size of the car wheel, all must be taken into calcula- 
tion.”* 

Having the above data, the weight of iron, size and 
number of ties per mile can be approximated. The ad- 
missible grades and curves with the warrantable expendi- 
ture per mile on grading, bridging, stations, turnouts, cul- 
verts, suow fences, etc., etc., etc., make an aggregate of a 
large amount of labor required to give the necessary infor- 
tion to “the projectors of such lines.” It is already em- 
bodied in your article and well condensed ; “In building a 
cheap road then, the first thing to do is to secure a thoroughly 
qualified engineer to locate it.” 

Florida is now having an epidemic of cheap canals ; 
last winter there was a perfect “ epizodtic” of cheap rail- 
roads. 7 

The serious thing about the canal matter is that they have 
such a multiplicity of proposed routes, that there are not 
sufficient harbors on the coast for the terminal points, 
and the neighboring state of Georgia will have to be 
taken in. 

Canals are getting so cheap that one company proposes to 
construct a ship canal 155 miles long across the state for 
$30,000,000. It is proposed to get the Governor to call a 
special session of the Legislature, at an expense of $15,000, 
to grant a special charter, but it is not probable that $500 
has been spent or surveys. 

If the engineering ability of the country is to become the 
toot-ball of designing schemers, let not the Gazette advocate 
a free engineering school for the benefit of adventurous poli- 
ticians or financial agents of those who would only profit by 
the study of years and hard-earned experience in a_profes- 
sion that has done so much to make our country so noted 
for bold, energetic and successful enterprizes, and exhibi- 
tions of enyineering skill that compare with anything ac- 
complished by those of other nations. Any enterprize that 
is not of sufficient importance to require the services of com- 
petent engineers from the start, should hardly be worthy of 
government assistance or public support. 

ENGINEER. 


Tail Signal Made Visible to Engineman of Same 
Train. 





Cuicaaco, Oct. 12, 1879. 
fo THE EDITOR OF THE RATLROAD GAZETTE : 

The account in the morning papers of the breaking apart 
of a passenger train on the Chicago & Alton Railroad calls 
to mind an improvement the writer saw the other evening 
at the Union Depot at St. Louis. The writer was waiting 
for the ‘“‘ Vandalia” to go, and in strolling along the length 
of its magnificently-equipped train, noticed on the rear 


sleeper a red light, held by a simple device in the shape of a | 
bracket, which is inexpensive, and within the reach of any | 


railroad company ; that, in connection with the reflector we 
have seen on many locomotive cabs, would enable the en 


gineman to have the red light in plain view all the time, | 


without having his attention diverted from ahead, so when 
the engineman and fireman miss the red light they know 
that there is something wrong, and they must follow such 


"* The quotation is original with the writer. 





account is a correct one, it is evident the signal cord was 
“fouled” by the fuel in the tender or by baggage and ex- 
press freight in cars, which is frequently the case. [ amsure 
Mr. Simpson or Mr. Peddle, of the Vandalia, would furnish 
any railroad manager with a description of the device, as the 
adoption of it shows that it is a progressive road, and they 
have the interest of stockholders and passengers in view. 
TRAVELER. 


The Road-Masters’ Convention—A Correction. 


To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The report in last week's Gazette on the life of ties says 
that Mr. Collopy said, that white hemlock ties would last 
from five to ten years. Now, I did not give my opinion on 
the tie question and consequently said nothing of the kind. 
But there was a well-known railroad man at the meeting 
and he said that a white hemlock tie would last from five to 
ten years, and he ought to get full credit for the informa- 
tion. If I gave my opinion on the life of a hemlock tie, I 
would say about three years, P. CoLLopy, 

Road-Master, Atlantic & Great Western Railroad. 








INTERNATIONAL ROAD- MASTERS’ 
TION. 


First Annual Convention. 


ASSOCIA- 


(Continued from page 536.) 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Convention was called to order at half past nine, a. m., 
Thursday, Sept. 11, 1879, 

Tur Presipent.—If the gentlemen present will come to 
order, we will proceed to business. It has been suggested by 
some that we had better limit the speeches to two minutes, 
and as the question regarding ties was not fully settled last 
night, I will callon Mr, Wilson. 

Mr. WiLson.—I am not a member of this Association, but 
if [have any information to give, I shall be very glad to 
give it. 

For the - few years | have had nothing to do with the 

uestion of ties more than to purchase large quantities, and 
have done that all over the country. If there are any par- 
ticular points you will ask questions about, I will answer. 

Mr. LATIMER.—In reference to creosoting timber, can you 
give us some light upon that ¢ 

Mr. WiLson.—Yes. I was a member of a commission ap- 
pomnet by the English Government to inspect creosoted tim- 
vers, and [ found ties in use 14 years as good as when put in. 
I found piles at Portsmouth that had been in the water 42 
years, and they were as perfect below the water line as they 
were above; and in comparison to those not creosoted, used 
in the same place, they had outlived some 16 or 17 sets of 
piles driven around them from the same timber, cut in the 
same district, so that the question of creosoting made such a 
favorable impression on my mind that I did not care to in- 
vestigate the other processes, 

There are parties in this country now creosoting to a con- 
siderable extent. Mr. McCrea, Superintendent of the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is now creosot- 
ing largely for the piles and timbers to put in at the foot 
of Cortlandt street. The Baltic fir is used in England 
largely. They use no ties less than nine feet, and nine feet 
six inches; that is the standard, I think, now. They use the 
ties five inches thick and eight inches face—very much our 
practice here; but in consequence of the timber being creo- 
soted they make them thinner; they bring them double, in 
blocks, and saw them in two after arrival in England. 

Mr. FuLLEeR.—Will it pay to creosote a white oak tie ¢ 

Mr. Wi.son.—I have never seen white oak ties in the 
ground long enough to determine. I have seen 9 cedar tie 
which I took to London, for which I had the affidavit of the 
President, and manager, and road men on the road all that 
time, to the effect that they had two miles of track laid with 
cedar ties and not one had ever been taken out during 22 
years, and they were all good. Mr. Latimer no doubt saw 
some of the same ties—Mr. Emrose’s road ? 

Mr. LatimeR.— Yes, I saw them, I think. 

Mr. WiLson.—That was North Caroline cedar, 

Mr. WISWELL.— Will a tie last any longer under the rail 
by being creosoted than otherwise ¢ 

“Mr. WiLson —A tie of soft wood timber I should judge 
would. 

Mr. Preston.—I feel a good deal of interest in regard to 
the subject of ties. I buy about 100,000 a year, and it 
seems to me that we can save much if corporations can ar- 
rive at some plan to cut this timber at certain seasons of the 
year. Mr, Latimer spoke yesterday of economy, and I 
think that would be a matter of economy. If we could have 
our contracts all made to cut in September to December, I 
think that would be a great economy. 

Mr. WiLson.—Another word in reference to the cutting 
of timber. From 1849 to 1855 I had a large amount of 
timber of various kinds cut in Michigan, a good many imii- 
lions of feet every year, and gave some attention to the 

uestion of the seasons for cutting, and in that I can very 

ully endorse what Mr, Kennedy said last night in reference 

to a late fall or early winter cutting in preference toa late 
winter. Much of the sap of the timber if cut after January 
is very likely to rot early, whereas if cut late in the fall it 
becomes hard and dry, except in some classes of timber 
where insects will get into it. 

Mr. Kennepy.—I would ask Mr, Wilson whether he 
knows in the creosoting process, whether the question of sea- 
son for cutting would make any difference ¢ 

Mr. WiLson.—I have had no experience or knowledge of 
the time of cutting this timber that has been creosoted. It 
has been in use very many years I know. It would bea 
very proper subject for experiment. ’ 

Mr. Harpy.—There is one word which might be added 
here: Lhave talked with Mr. Andrews a good deal and 
| know of this creosoting process, and regarding the sap the 
| first process is to extract all the sap out of the wood ; the 
wood is suddenly dried, and the sap is thrown out by the 
pail full. ; 

Mr. WiLson.—In mentioning the matter of sap I hope 
| the members will understand that by that I mean the outer 
| part, [do not mean the juices of wood which Mr, Hardy 
| refers to. 
| Mr. Harpy.—Regarding creosoting, there is one matter to 
| be considered, there is more danger from tire. 
| Mr, Witson.—The character of the process is such that 
| the fire is smoldered, putting a hot iron on the tie, while it 
would blaze an instant, it would go out if the air was only 
on one surface, 





Mr. Harpy.—It would not be recommended, then, for 
bridges / 
Mr. Wiison.—Hardly. 


| Mr. Fuiver.—In the Burnettizing process it is almost. im 
| possible to burn it. There is another process, lately patented 
land I think works are being put up in the state of Delaware 
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to compress the fibre of all the coarse-grained kinds of wood, 
making them hke black walnut, ash and the harder woods. 
| think some ties have been tried in that way. 

Mr. WiLson.—That brings to my mind another matter of 
ties I have seen, amon without any permanent. results, 
because the time has not been sufficiently long; that is, wood- 
pulp and paper-pulp ties. The ties are expensive, but will, 
no doubt—especially in E become, a valuable article. 
Under this system of pre mn, invented by an Austrian, 
The tie becomes impervious to water, very elastic and very 
durable. I have seen it in and out of water, and subject to 
fire. I saw it over a fire, under pressure of blast for eighteen 
days, placed within six inches of this blast, and it only 
charred it about a quarter of an inch. ; 

Mr. Hardy referred to bridge ties. That would make it a 
valuable matter for consideration, as well for bridge ties as 
any other. It is not in use here yet. I think the London & 
Great Western road, Samuel Moon, Superintendent, put in 
some five years ago. but Ido not know with what result. 

Mr. ALsop.—While this question of ties is up, I would ask 
what is the opinion as regards the ends of ties, whether 
they should be cut off square or not ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan.—I have been worki 
years to get them square, to saw them off at the end, Our 
ties are $14 feet long, and I cannot say whether they will 
last any longer by chopping them off with an axe, or sawing 
them off square, . say's 

Mr. Apamson.—Our specification calls for “ oak ties;” it is 
immaterial whether sawed or chopped off. , 

Mr. BapGeR.—The best material, in my judgment, is 
chestnut. The time of cutting, I think, should be any time 
after August, and from thet to December. As regards the 
life of ties, chestnut generally wears out before it rots. 

Mr, FuLLER,—TIs not your j nt influenced somewhat 
from the fact that oak ties are not convenient / 

Mr. BApGER.—Chestnut is harder than oak on the roads I 
am on. They will last from eight to twelve years, some 
grades will last longer than others. The size of tie we use is 
from seven inch-face to nine inch-face, eight feet long. I 
think a sawed tie will last as long as a hewed one. cal- 
culate that a seasoned tie, peeled, will last longer than one 
not seasoned and peeled; as a general thing I would rather 
they would be peeled because the bark will come off in a short 
time. 

Mr. WiLson.—I had another instance in my experience of 
a new element in preservatives. I placed a large tank in 
connection with my stables and thedrainage from the stables 
filled the tank, [ found after some months, I had some 
green red-beech timber—which will decay in a very few 
months—put in side by side, about ten inches thick, in the 
bottom of the tank, some 20 or 80 pieces; in about two years 
| broke up the tank and put them under a side track near 
the stable and used them for ties. Ten or eleven years after 
they were as solid as iron. 

Tue Presipent.—We have present Mr, William 8. Hunt- 
ington, I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. Huntineton.—The matter of cross ties has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. E. H. Barney more than any other man on 
this continent. He p to plant the catalpa tree and 
says they will last from 50 to 100 years, and gives instances. 
It may be that the matter is a little mixed. He says there 
is only about three fourths of an inch of sap which rots 
away, and the balance never decays. The trees are rapid 
growers, and he proposes to furnish every man a pamphlet 
wiving a description of the tree, how to plant it, how it 

srows, the size of the tie desired, and I presume he would 

» glad to furnish you all with a pamphlet, 

Mr. Lavimer.—And throw in some seed / 

Mr. HunTINGTON,— ry op is my idea, for road-masters 
say we take away 7,000, acres of timber every year; 
we will be short of timber after a while. Perhaps it would 
be better to plant timber and raise ties. Overy road- 
on should examine this matter and look ahead for plenty 
of timber, 

Mr. W1swE.u.—In the materials we have, Mr. Uunting- 
ton, which are the best being used now, of those that are 
available ?¢ 

Mr. Huntineton.—I should think white oak was the best. 
The summer I judge is the best time of year for cutting. 
My reasons are, the sap is then in the timber and sap is a 
preservative, it is oily, 

Mr. ALsop.—You think timber will last longer with the 
~~ it than out. Do you? 

r. Huntin@ton.—Yes, sir, any time when the sap is up. 
Mr. Latrwer.—That is contrary to our judgment I think 
here, that is a new idea; I think that it may bea mistake. 
We have concluded the time when the sap was down was the 
best; that was my experience. 

Mr. HuntTInetTon.— Weil, there are various opinions about 
that, Mr. Latimer; also in regard to which is the most dura- 
ble timber: white oak, black oak, or chestnut. I believe 
white oak is good. I should recommend white hemlock as 
being the most durable timber, the best in the world. I have 
had ties that lasted 11 years, of white hemlock; they wore 
out, they didn’t rot out. Tamarack wears out, too. Oak 
ties rot out. 

THe PrResmENT.—I would say that I have had some expe- 
rience in hemlock. A few years ago I bought quite a num- 
bes of thousand, the Eastern hemlock, and I must confess it 
is very different from the hemlock that Mr. Huntington 
speaks of. Those I used would not last on an average over 
four years; that is our Eastern hemlock. 

Mr. Warrney.—TI have had a little experience with hem- 
lock ties; in Jess than five years I have found that they could 
be shoveled right out and you could pick the spikes out with 
your fingers. I never heard the argument advanced before 
that timber was better with the sap in than out. 

Mr. Huwrineton.—My idea is this; the sap in some wood 
is oily and preserving; then there are other timbers where 
the sap is not a preservative, 

Mr. LatIMER.—I do not think it is so in oak; yet I never 
heard een | hemlock, it would be something new to me, 
and something I never heard of before. 

Mr. Harris.—The life of timber is about seven or eight 
years saying nothing about wear. Eastern timber will last 
longer than Western timber. I commenced my railroading 
in the Eastern country. Take a cold climate and the timber 
don’t grow so fast, the grain is finer, and will last longer than 
where it grows faster, 

THE PRESIDENT.—I cannot make a hemlock tic last more 
than four or five years at the outside. 

Mr. SuLLIVAN.—The life of a tie depends largely — the 
nature of the ballast used. We have ballast from Indiana 
and Ohio in which our ties don’t: last nearly as long as from 
other sections; you find lime and dirt among it. I should 
like to come to some decision as to the lasting time taking 
into consideration the traffic on the road. I know some roads 
where ties have lasted eight years and they are apparently 
good ties now, but there is not much traffic on them. 

Mr. Preston,—My idea is where there is a light traffic, 
chestnut ties will a number of years longer than where 
there is a heavy traffic, that eet: ve them a chance to 
rot out; but where they are used hard they will wear out, 
instead of giving them time to rot out. do not. know as 
there has been any evidence here that shows us the life of a 
chestnut tie, providing it is not worn out. There is no evi- 


— of a chestnut tie rotting out, as I understand it, thus 
ar. 


on that for five 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








Mr. SuLLIVAN.--I have had no experience in chestnut ties, 
nor in cedar nor hemlock. 

Mr. Srevens.—-In what section of the country was the 
hemlock cut lasting 11 years ? 

Mr. Huntincton.—On the Ogdensburg Railroad, cut in 
St. Lawrence County and in St. Albans County, on the Ver- 


mont Central, and lasted 11 years: white hemlock ties, and | 
they were just used in the natural state, not burnettized nor | 


~*~ preserving process used. 

r. Preston,—Mr. Shanks, will you tell us how long a 
chestnut tie will last, the average life, provided there is a 
light tratlic, so that it is allowed to rot out ? 

Mr. SHanks.—-I do notknow that f am capable of doing 
that for the reason that I have not had sufficient experience 
with a chestnut tie. We had some ties in the road we left 
until they had rotted out;they had been in some 16 or 17 
years, to rot out. 

Mr. PRESTON. 

Mr. SHANKS. 
they rot out. 
years. 


Give us the life of a hemlock and spruce ¢ 
The life of hemlock is about three years; 
The spruce tie rotted out with, me in five 


them out, as you choose, but a tamarack will last a little 
longer. The heart of a tamarack tie will be hard when the 
~~ is all rotted off. Cedar is similar. 

r. WISWELL.—The timber Mr. Huntington speaks of, 
was cut on the other side of the lake, in the vicinity of 
Franklin County. 

Mr. SHANKS.—It was upland and swamp cedar, both; but 


we always consider the upland the best, also the same with | 


hemlock, 

Mr. Wuitrney.—In regard to the life of a chestnut tie, I 
will say there isa piece of track belonging to the Boston & 
Albany road where the ties have been in nearly 20 years, 
there are cars On that track nearly all the time. Those ties 
have been in there to my knowledge 20 years. During the 
last year they took out some of them, and there were many 
of them so solid that the section men split them up for fire- 
wood. The centre of the tie was very sound. Those were 
small chestnut ties, four or five inch face, They were laid 
there in 1859, and were hewed ties. Those ties rotted out, 
they did not wear out ; so that in my opinion, the life of a 
chestnut tie is about 20 years where there is not much wear, 
and I think cedar ties to my knowledge have lasted that 
length of time. 

Mr. FuLLEeR.—Don’t you think a tie in a track where a 
wheel isseldom turned wil) rot faster than undera track 
where there is considerable traffic ¢ 

Mr. Wuitnry.—I do, 1 think they will rot faster because 
the grass and weeds are allowed to grow around them and 
decay, whereas a track we are using constantly, is kept 
clean and the gravel is being stirred up and that I think pre- 
serves the tie, but where you have heavy traffic the tie wears 
out, 

Mr. FULLER.—The natural decay then on the road where 
there is heavy traffic is not as great as where the ties are not 
used at all ? 

Mr. WHITNEY,—That is my experience. 

Mr. FuLLER.—Then on a road where the ties are cut out 
partly, and decay partly, pf will last as long as on a road 
where the traffic is light and decay greater. 

Mr. WHITNEY.—Our ties wear out faster where we have a 
heavy traffic. They cut out there; the rail cuts through 
them; yet the dec »y is not so rapid, Take a six or seven-inch 
tie: when it is cut down two inches, it is time to take it out. 
I have no doubt but the water preserves ties. In some cuts 
on our road the ties last one-third longer than where it is dry. 
That is so in regard to cedar ties I know. 

Mr. FuLLER.—In order to score one point from this dis- 
cussion, I offer this resolution: ‘* Resolved, That the best time 
for cutting timber for ties is during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November and December.” 

On motion of Mr. Latimer the resolution was made to 
read, and it was voted, that ‘the best time for cutting tim- 
ber for ties is during the months of August, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December.” 

THE PRESIDENT.—'rthe next question before the house is 
upon “ frogs, crossings, and switches.” 

Mr, SuLLIVAN.—I should like to hear from different road- 
masters or from any one in regard to the best angle of frog, 
which would be the most economical. 

Mr. WISWELL.—My experience has not been a fair test, 
although we have several angles of frogs. We first com- 


menced with a cast-steel frog, and then took up the Mansfield | 
any we have | 
The long angle frog gives better satisfaction than the | 


elastic frog; that gives the best satisfaction o 
used. 
short frog. LIshould be in favor of not using anything less 
than a one-in-nine, 

Mr. Lennoon,—lI find one to ten is the best, keeping on the 
inside of the curve, and in fact on the outside of the curve I 
would use the same. I find the cast-steel point to wear very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. BURNETT. ’ 
suit us; the best to be 18 feet long, with a rigid frog, and 
for general use our angle is one-tenth. We use one in eight 
and one in seven in particular places, One in seven and one 
in ten make a very nice lead. We have used a spring rail 
frog; it is a good frog, and I see no reason why it should not 
be as safe asa rigid frog. I think it will outwear any frog 
made. 
to 64 feet. 


only been in a short time. 
it did not prove a success with us. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, —In setting the guard-rail for the protection 
of a frog, we calculate to leave 1%, inch opening in the throat, 
yet that varies a little, caused by the drilling perhaps. 


Mr. Lensoon.—We find the spring-rail frog better than | 


any of them, giving better satisfaction in wearing, although 
last winter we had six or seven of them break, which we 
thought was caused by the steel being too hard. We havea 
number of others we have had in four or five years. 

Mr. LATIMER.—I would like to present a resolution on that 
subject. Itisan important question. It has been asserted 
that the steel spring-rail frog is not safe. We have on the 
Atlantic & Great Western Railroad four or five steel spring- 
rail frogs, which have been in there eight years, ever since 
I have been on the road, and before, and they are in perfect 
order to-day. I will present this resolution : 


** Resolved, That the steel spring-rail frog is safe, and is | 


more economical than all other steel rail frogs.” 

Now, that can be decided, for if there is a roadmaster here 
who knows where there has been an accident, or where it has 
proved unsafe, that would militate in some respects against 
the passage of such a resolution. The object is to arrive at 
a decision. © 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—We have been using the spring-rail frog 
alittle overa year. It lasts longer than the rigid frog, 
which will last only one year. 

Mr. Wuitnrey.—lI have one steel spring-rail frog which has 
been on our main line for ten years, and I do not see why it 
is not good for ten years more, and it has never cost one cent 
for repairs. 

Mr. Latrmer.—If there is an objection, 1 would like to 
hear it. 

The motion on Mr. Latimer’s resolution was here put and 
carried by a standing vote, 15 to 6, 

Mr. Harpy.—Before you declare that vote, I think as long 


’ That has been my experience all through Canada ; | 
after that length of time you can pick them out or shovel | 


We make our own frogs, and we find they | 


We use one-in-ten frog, with a lead varying from 60 | 
For a stub switch, and we now use a stub switch | 
wholly, but have not determined the result, as they have | 
We did use a Mansfield frog, but | 
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| 
| as the thing is so near a tie it is hardly necessary for it to go 
| on record. 

Mr. LATIMER.—Fifteen to six. 

Mr. Harpy.—I think there are man: 
vote, not having had experience, and 
have it declared. 

Mr. ADAMSON.—I voted in the negative. I think a spring- 
frog is more liable to get out of repair, particularly in winter 
time. 

Mr. WISEMAN.—I have on my road on the main line a 
Mansfield frog, put in a day before a spring-rail frog, and a 

tigid Frog, put in since. The Mansfield frog wore out both 
of them. The spring-rail frog wears much faster and 
wears out the spring-rail and the rivets become loose. The 
poiuts hammer down very fast. The most economical frog 
with us is the Mansfield frog with 114 inch opening. 

Mr. FuLLER.—Il have been using the spring-rail frog I 
think as Jong as it has been made. We have nearly the first 


here who did not 
should rather not 


frog manufactured put in our track in 1870, over 
which has passed 100,000 trains and as many as 
75,000 freight trains, and there has never been 


one dollar expended upon it, and it looks reasonable too. 
Why should we cuta wide space of two inches, more or less, 
through our track, and make every wheel jump there ? and 
especially there is a large majority of wheels on freight cars 
which are concave on the face, and the whole weight of the 
| train comes on the guard-rail, fixed rigid, when we can use 

a concave frog, subject to no pounding, at the point where 
the side track is little used. Of course, if you use the side track 
nearly as much as the main track, it is a different matter; but 
where the side track is little used, it gives you a plain, un- 
broken track. It is far better than any Mansfield frog. 
With the spring-rail frog you get a plain, unbroken track, 
and it seems to me common-sense will teach us that the wear 
is a great deal less, and the frog that wears the longest is the 
most economical. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I had considerable experience with the 
spring-rail frog several years ago, and they troubled us a 
little in winter, as the snow would get in, and in two or 
three instances the spring-rail got out. 

Mr. FULLER.—Supposing a spring-rail got fastened two or 
| three inches from the point, itis then nothing buta fixed frog, 
| and I have yet to hear of an accident resulting therefrom. 
| Mr. WisweLu.—If I have been informed correctly, one of 
| the worst accidents that ever occurred on the Old Colony 
|road was in consequence of a frog. It resulted from a 
spring-frog breaking. 

Mr. Preston.—I object to the resolution. It covers too 
much ground, I have had more experience with the solid 
frog than with the spring-frog; but my idea of the matter is 
this, that for a warm climate the spring-rail frog is all right, 
but for a cold country, with a good deal of snow and ice, 
and water, very changeable, the spring-frog is not a safe 
frog to use. I have been on the road I am working on for 
almost 28 years. When I first came on the road we used” 
spring-rail frogs, but we are now discarding them, and we 
have not a spring-frog on my division of 107 miles. The 
spring-frog, 1 understand, is patented. 

Mr, LATIMER.—No. 

Mr. Preston.—Then the patent has expired # 

Mr. FULLER,—The only patent was in the spring. 

Mr. Preston.—Well, this Association is just in itsinfancy, 
|and my idea is this—while road-masters cannot direct our 
| managers in any way, perhaps we may recommend a cer- 
| tain frog. Now, I could go home and recommend a certain 

kind of Frog or switch on account of action taken here, but I 
think it is a little out of place for us to come here and vote 
to proclaim broadcast to the world that a certain frog, got 
up by a certain firm— 

Mr. LATIMER,—No, 

Mr. Preston.—That is the amount of it—that the steel 
spring-rail frog is the best frog in the world. I would not 
favor any man’s manufacture. 
| Mr. FULLER.—They are bought in open market. 
| Mr. LATIMER—And manufactured by all roads. 
| Mr. Preston.—So do many shops manufacture things they 
| should not. 

Mr. FuLLER.—That is the point we want to make. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| We 

| want to be able to advise our managers what material to 
buy. 

Mr. LatmmerR.—I said if any of you have any objections to 

| make, let them make them, The resolution is now put and 

| carried. 

Mr. PrREsToN.—Well, I didn’t think there was a man here 
who thought it was going to carry. I thought t would idie 
in the shell. 
| Mr. WILsON.—I have had some experience in spring-frogs, 

more than in rigid ones. Our Secretary speaks of this 
Mansfield frog. have used the Mansfield combined frog, 
which I always thought was a good frog, and for my choice 
L should like a rigid steel frog with the shank of the rail 
| filled solid straight to the ball, then you have something 
which I think will wear. 

Mr. SHANKS.—I have got two of these spring-rail frogs, 
put in three years ago, and the one that has been used 
the most has got to be replaced inside of six months if it con- 
tinues to be a spring-rail frog. The idea they won’t wear 
| out, is absurd. They will wear out; it only requires traffic 
| to do it. {do not think any rail is safe under a locomotive 
| or cars, that is movable, and no man can make me believe it 
is. It may doin a warm country, but not in our northern 
climate where we have so much ice and snow. You have 
nothing to prevent your wrong rail from moving. Ido not 
like the spring-frog for that reason. 

Mr. Harpy.—Is it best for this association, with our 
varied experience and with only the light we have here col- 
lected in these few moments, with no statistics, no table of 
facts co show the relative value, to cast the weight of our 
experience in favor of any particular kind of frog ? 

Now I have to offer a compromise in this matter, that is 
that we refer the resolution, and also that the whole subject 
of frogs to a committee to report at the next annual meet- 

ing. 
| Mr, Latmer.—Gentlemen, I think when a resolution is 
offered, you all ought to state your objections and 
bring your arguments to bear. said if any one 
has any objection, state it before hand, there was no 
|}one arose and then the resolution was carried. If there 
|has been an exceptionable case of accidentin the case 
of a spring-rail frog, you should not hardly condemn it, 
|for where there has been one accident with a spring- 
rail frog there have been « thousand with the others. The 
Michigan Central has always used them, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy is equipped with them, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Road, 1 think. You cannot get a unanimous opipion as 
to its safety. You can never get the whole to agree upon 
anything. You can never get any closer vote; however, I 
am willing to re-consider the vote and vote over again, and I 
think there would be more vote for it than before. If there 
is any possibility of a misunderstanding, I am willing to re- 
consider, but it seems to me you will never have a better 
opportunity to come to an understanding than now. 
There is no patent on it,.I do not advocates anybody’s 
patent. That frog can be manufactured by anybody in 
| this country. Some one has said it is not adopted to a cold 
climate. The Atlantic & Great Western road has as much 
| snow to contend with as any part of the rere gh A and we 
| have spring-rails there. In‘one place it is often 30 degrees 


| 
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below zero, and there we have these f lasting eight 
years. Now may be it would not be agreeable to the rest of 


you to rescind this vote; Iam only one among you, yet I 
think it is pears to decide that in the ion of ma- 
jority of this body it is a safe and frog. 

Mr. WISWELL.—I do not want to say the steel-rail g- 
frog is a bad frog. I would like to have a year to that 


matter thoroughly, and then I would be perhaps ready to 
vote upon the report. I would move that that resulution be 
reconsidered and that a committee of five be appointed to 
investigate the spring-frog question upon roads where it is 
used exclusively, and also upon roads where they have used 
the rigid frog, and not take this and that man’s say, but find 
to a certainty from the officials of the roads, the engineers 
and others of experience, the difference between the two 
frogs as to economy and safety. I would make that as a 
resolution—I mean the spring-rail frog and the steel-rail 
rigid frog. However, I first move the reconsideration of the 
last vote. 

Mr. Burnett —The argument has been confined to steel- 
rail spring, and steel-rail rigid frogs. We do not want to 
— in patent frogs, or to include the whole manufacture of 

rogs. 

The question was put and carried. 

Mr. Preston.—I should like to understand what motion 
this is. It seems to me we are getting mixed on this. I con- 
fess I am a little fuddled myself. 

Mr. LatimER.—In order to get out of this dilemma, I 
offer-this: ‘* Resolved, That the steel spring-rail frog is safe 
and economical.” 

This motion was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT.—There is a motion before the convention 
that a committee of five be appointed, to report at the next 
meeting on the question of frogs. Carried. 

The following were appointed by the President (Mr. 
Hardy having withdrawn in favor of Mr. Mariam): Mr. Geo. 
. re Mr. T. G. Armstrong, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Miner, 

r. Mariam. 





The New York Legislative Investigation of Rail- 
road Practices. 

The Assembly Committee, week before last, took some’tes- 
timony regarding the Utica & Black River Railroad, which 
we did not report. Nothing but ordinary and universal 
methods of making rates, etc., was developed. 

Friday, Oct. 10, the fuil committee resumed sessions in 
New York, holding its meetings in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. Mr, Simon Sterne represented the Chamber 
of Commerce, Judge Shipman appeared for the Erie, and 
Chauncey M. Depew for the New York Central. 

Mr. Joseph W. Guppy, who had been in the service of the 
Erie Company from 1850 to 1857, and from 1859 to 1872, 
as telegraph operator, General Superiptendent’s clerk and 
Assistant General Suporintendent, was examined during the 
whole of Friday’s session. He said he had taken pains to 
keep informed as to what was ony es in the company. 
Eldredge was President in 1867, when Jay Gould became a 
director. When Eldredge retired, in 1868, the stock and 
debts of the company amounted to about $51,000,- 
000; in 1872, when Gould went out, they were $116,- 
000,000, or $64,000,000 more, en Mr. Jewett 
was made Receiver, they had _ increased _ further 
to $142,000,000. Of this inerease, only $7,000,000 
was charged to construction account. He thought 
that the earnings, if the money had been spent as judiciously 
as ou the New Fork Central, were sufficient from the time 
Gould left to the receivership, to maintain the road progerty. 
He gave the names of the branches which had been leased 
before Gould’s accession and of those which were leased dur- 
ing his administration. The Chemung Railroad was one of 
the former. It was leased to the Erie for $80,000 a year 
and the Canandaigua road for $25,000. These leases were 
profitable to the Erie, as there was a heavy coal traffic over 
them. By the terms of the lease a failure to pay the rental 
on one road worked a forfeiture of the leases of both, Gould 
bought a controlling interest in the stocks of these two 
roads, the par value of which was but $880,000, and then, 
in 1871, the Erie failed to pay the rental, and the roads re- 
verted to the stockholders. uid then sold his stock to the 
Northern Central Company for $3,000,000 in bonds. In 
his settlement with the Erie Company Gould paid over 
$340,000 of these bonds. 

In 1868 the Erie leased the Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey, with a capital stock of $159,000 and a funded debt 
of $800,000, This lease was dro , the stock was made 
$1,000,000 and the bonds $400,000, and afterward it was 
again leased to the Erie for 5 per cent. on the stock and 7 
per cent. on the bonds, though it had never previously paid 
a dividend. The increased stocks and bonds, he said, were 
divided among certain Erie officers. 

The improvements constituting the National Stock Yards 
were made and the land for them purchased by the Erie 
Company. The National Stock Yards Company paid for 


them by $1,000,000 in bonds secured by the Peepers , and 
distributed its $1,000,000 of stock among fisk, 8 
Charles Robinson, and John Sherman, of Chi . Judge 


Barnard received 800 shares. The witness himself received 
100 shares, which he said was received in lieu of increase of 
salary which he had applied for. No one paid anything for 
the stock. Gould turned over $106,000 of. the bonds of 
these yards in his settlement with Mr. Jewett. 

Some objection being made to receiving the testimony, 
Mr. Sterne said that the intention was to show that the 
things which Gould turned over to the company were ac- 
tually the company’s property, though the suit brought was 
to recover $10,000,000, being his share of the overissue of 
Erie stock. 

Mr. Guppy said that in the winter of 1868-69 the Erie 
Company od its shops at Dunkirk to Mr, H. G. Brooks 
who organized a company for building locomotives and pai 
for the lease with bonds issued on the y oe roperty. The 
stock did not represent any money paid. itness did not 
know who got this stock. 

The Erie Emigrant Company was organized in the Erie 
offices and received a commission on emigrants passing 
over the road. lt had no other office than the Erie offices. 
Gould and Fisk received the commissions, The Jefferson 
Railroad, the Bluestone Company, the Glenwood Coal Com- 
pany, the Allegheny Transportation Company, and the Erie 
Junction & Suspension Bridge Railroad were described by 
the witness as formed substantially in the same way as the 
National Stock Yards Company, the Erie paying for every- 
thing, taking its pay in bonds, or part of the stocks and 
bonds, and then renting the properties at rates which would 
pay dividends on all the stock, which was divided amon 
the Erie officers and others who engineered the schemes. It 
was securities of these companies that were given by Gould 
in his settlement with Jewett. ; 

The Jefferson Car Company was organized to supply tre 
Erie with coal cars. It had a nominal capital of $1,000,000, 
but no offices or car-works. The stock was increased after- 
ward, and of the increase witness received 500 shares; 
General McQuade, of Utica, 500; Gould, 1,000; Fisk, 1,000. 
No money was paid on this increase. Witness was offered 
$10,000 a vear and a bonus of 100 shares to manage the 
company, but Gould would not let him leave the Erie. 


In March or April, 1874, Jay Gould sent for the witness 
and told him that if he would get Dunan (then Auditor of 
the Erie) to make an affidavit to what he knew of the trans- 
actions of the McHenry people, he (Gould) would have wit- 
ness made joint Receiver of the Erie with Mr. Pratt, of El- 
mira. Witness met Dunan, and finally induced him to 
make the affidavit. Gould told witness he had so fixed 
things with the Attorney-General (Daniel Pratt, of Syra- 
cuse), through Hamilton, of Syracuse, and Frisby, of El- 
mira, that the suit would be mtinued; after Jewett was 
a pointed Receiver (on the people’s suit), witness talked with 
id about —— dropped, and told him he thought all the 
transactions had inu for his benefit alone; Gould re- 
ied that the suits were dragging along in the courts, and 
y the way they were going it was likely they would drag 
along for years; it was n for his plans that Mr. 
Jewett should be appointed Receiver; he said it would be 
effected by having the interest on the mortgage bonds de- 
faulted; the road would then be sold under foreclosure, the 
Attorney-General’s action would never be heard of, and all 
the old suits would be wiped out; witness first heard that 
Jewett was to be appointed Receiver from Mr. Bingham, 
one of Gould’s lawyers; it was about five days before the ap- 
pointment was made; Bingham called at the house of wit- 
ness and told him. 

Being cross-examined by Judge Shipman, Mr, Guppy said 
that he had not seen Gould since 1877; in that year Gould 
desired particularly to inquire about the circumstances of 
the Sickles raid, but witness declined to mix himself up in 
the matter at all; witnesse: ted to be made joint Receiver 
of the Erie read, but was not; he had never applied, directly 
or indirectly, to Mr, Gould for money; he never rendered 
any personal services to Mr. Fisk; his acquaintance with 
Fisk was purely official; could not fix the date to a day or 
week when Gould told him he was going to form a combina- 
tion with Jewett; spoke to several persons about it shortly 
after; Mr. Henry Thompson was one of them; Gould told 
witness that he would attend to the matter of witness’s bonds 
when he should be appointed Receiver; the ground of the 
suit ee the road was the payment of an illegal dividend. 

Under the alternate questionings of Mr. Sterne and Judg 
Shipman, the witness stated that when, in December, 1879, 
Gould talked with witness, he told him Jewett would buy 
his stock-yard stock for $10,000; but the consideration was 
that the witness should give some evidence in the McHenry 
suits; he wanted witness to testify how they had approached 
him, and said with his evidence they would knock their suits 
out of court and send them all to State Prison; witness de- 
clined to have anything to do with the matter; he was seri- 
ously sick, and did not care to be bothered; Gould said it 
would be the only chance witness would have to sell his 
stock; and he replied that in that case he would never sell 
it; then Gould said he would have the evidence anyhow; 
that the court would issue an order to take it at his house 
ex parte ; ** I then told him,” said the witness, ‘‘ that he had 
better leave me alone, or there would be trouble, and say 
ing, ‘ Young man, you know what that means,’ [ left him,” 
Gould afterward sent his lawyer, Hill, to the house, got 
Pratt, of Elmira, to write to him, and even sent an Erie de- 
tective to him; witness showed the man the door. 

Being pressed by Judge Shipman to testify how he had 
been approached by the McHenry people, Mr. Guppy said : 
‘* They told me if I would join them, and they were success- 
ful, they would share the swag. The other fellows had not 
stolen all there was, and enough was still left for them all.” 
The witness then left the stand, and the committee adjourned 
for the day. 

On opening the session Saturday morning the examina- 
tion of Mr, Gu py by ey > Shipman was continued. He 
said the proposition of the McHenry party to him was made 
through General Sickles. He did not know how Gould heard 
of it. Witness had mentioned the matter to Mr. H. V. D. 
Pratt, of Elmira, and Gould may have heard of it through 
him. He never made a proposition to Gould to use this in- 
formation: he declined absolutely to _— with him in any 
way. Witness said he was an invalid and he feared he was 
so fatigued during the cross-examination Friday that his 
statements concerning some of the corporations may have 
been mistaken, particularly with regard to the Brooks Loco- 
motive Works and the Jefferson Car vos puny 

The fraud in these two cases co not in the organiza- 
tion of the companies, but in the circumstances of the Erie 
road, which compelled a resort to such methods; then the 
stock was given to Gould to keep him quiet, and prevent 
him from blackmailing the men who had put their money 
into the concerns, so that it cost Gould nothing; but in the 
settlement with Jewett, he was allowed par for these stocks 
when they were worthless, and no harm would have hap- 
= to the Erie Company if they had not been acquired ; 

he credit of the Erie run down so low wherrthe Jeffer- 
son Car Company was started that only through its means 
could of which the road stood absolutely in need; be 
obtained. The first contract with this company was amended 
in favor of the Erie Company on representations that the 
witness himself made that the Erie was paying more for the 
cars than they were worth. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Sterne, as to what was 
the actual value of the stocks turned over to Receiver 
Jewett by Gould in the “ restitution ” settlement, Mr. Guppy 
said: ‘‘ Their total nominal value was between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000, but I should hate to give more than 200,000 
for them.” This completed Mr. Guppy’s ome pam 8 

Mr. Harlan A. Pierce, connected with the New York Com 
mercial Bulletin, but very recently become editor of the 
American Railroad Journal, offered some testimony as to the 
difference between steamer rates from New York and other 
sorts, which he was requested to present in tabular form 

onday. He also testified that a discrimination of 5 cents 
per 100 Ibs. on grain shipments from the West was made 
during the winter of 1877-8 in favor of two New York grain 
firms—David Dows & Co. and Jesse Hoyt & Co. He bad 
heard of a pool among Southwestern roads on cotton ship- 
ments. His testimony was based on inquiry among mer- 
chants, ete. . 

Mr. Abraham Wolff, of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., testified that in 1874 his firm voted on 56,000 shares 
of Erie stock, which it did not own, though they were regis- 
tered in its name on the books. They were bought for cus 
tomers. It was customary for banking firms to vote on 
shares in this way. 

Mr. Isaac L. Hewitt, of Broooklyn, testified that he had 
an oil refinery in Cleveland from 1863 to 1871. By the ar- 
rangement made with the railroads by the Standard Oil 
Company it became impossible for his firm to continue 
| the business, having to pay much more for transportation 
| than that company. 

Rockafeller, President of the Standard Company, at 50 cents 
| on the dollar of the construction account: the factory went 





| into the hands of the company, and witness believed it was | 


| afterward dismantled; the other outside dealers had to go 
under at the same rates; had not been in the oil business 
since—no chance for it; witness had been to Blanchard, Wat- 
son, Vanderbilt and other railroad men; could not get any 
satisfaction from then; hada talk with Mr. Rutter once, 
who was friendly to him; it was after witness had been com- 
elled to sell out; Rutter said to him: ‘The fact is, Mr. 
ewitt, 1 am too a friend of yours to advise you to have 
anything todo with the oil business.” I reply to a question 


He was compelled to sell out to John | 


of Mr. Sterne, the witness said that every barrel, every par- 
ticle of oil coming into New York to-day was controlled by 
John Rockafeller; at the time the Standard Oil Company 
was buying up the factories of dealers and driving them out 
of the business, it had not a single factory of its own. 

At Monday’s session Mr. J. H. Rutter, General Traffic 
Manager of the New York Central, was asked whether it 
was true that his company paid 20 cents a barrel on all oil 
carried over the road to the American Transfer Company, 
as Mr. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania, had testified. Mr. Rut- 
ter said that no money had been paid to the American Trans- 
fer Company. All payments for drawbacks would go 
through his office. e would not say that Mr. Vanderbilt 
may not have made _roe to that company without 
witness’ knowledge. sing asked what was the lowest 
net rate ) rte this year to ths Standard Oil Company, Mr. 
Rutter objected to giving this information so that it could 
reach the Tide-Water Pipe Line Co., which had threatened 
to destroy the Central’s oil business, Mr. Depew also argued 
against requiring such information, as the pipe line com- 
pany, being in another state, could not be compelled to 
make public its rates. Mr. Rutter stated that his company 
had given the same rates since June of this year to other oil- 
shippers as to the Standard Oil Co., and he also said that it 
had never given that company a rebate which it did not 
i some one else. The Standard was allowed something 

or providing its own terminal facilities. The Central con- 

tracted with it not to make lower rates to others than to it. 
Mr. Rutter claimed that the New York Central did not help 
the Standard Company to crush out competition, and then 
become compelled to submit to its demands because it co1- 
trolled the business, He said that there was no conference 
with the Pennsylvania when the Central made its contract 
with the Standard Company in 1875. Being required to 
give the lowest rate made this year to the Standard, he gave 
it privately tothe Chairman ot the Committee, who raid he 
would not make it public at present. 

Judge Shipman, on the part of the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western, submitted its contracts with the Union Steam- 
boat Co., the lessee of the Weehawken oil docks, the con- 
densed balance-sheets of the Hillside Coal & Lron Co., and 
the Northwestern Exchange & Mining Co., of Dec. 31 last, 
und its contracts with the Union Dry Dock Co, and the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. of Buffalo. 

Mr. Rutter said that he would not say that the present oil 
rate covered the cost of transportation, but he thought it 
better to carry oil at those rates than not to carry it at all. 
He thought the business was worth having. 

Mr. Octave Chanute, Chief Engineer and Assistant Gene- 
ral Superintendent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
testified that the improvements made on the Erie from 1873 
to 1878 were of the value of $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, Be- 
fore 1873 few improvements had been made, and it was not 
adequate to its business. Since 1878 large improvements 
had been made—second tracks, new sidings, elevators at 
Buffalo and Jersey City, new docks, reane of depots, steel 
rails, etc., which, with the third rail, would increase earnings 
about $1,000,000 a year. The improvements in progress he 
estimated to cost about $5,000,000, Railroad supplies had 
fallen from 20 to 30 per cent. since 1873, iron more. Track 
labor that cost $1.50 to $1.60 a day in 1873 now costs $1,10 
to $1.20; the price of engines was 70 per cent., of cars 40 to 
50 per cent. lower; of bridges 35 to 40 per cent. The economy 
in rails, by the introduction of steel, was 30 to 40 per cent. ; 
in fuel the saving was probably less than 830 per cent. 

Mr. Chanute was examined at some length, as an expert, 
on the elements of the cost of transportation, He said he 
could not tell the difference between the cost on the Erie and 
the Central; their train-roads were as 28 to 40. A rate of 10 
cents per 100 Ibs, from Chicago to New York might pay the 
direct expenses incurred above what the expenses would 
have been if the freight had been refused. 

Mr. J. A. Bostwick, of the Standard Oil Co., objected to 
being examined. He said he had been indicted in Pennsyl- 
vania for conspiring to force the Pennsylvania to accept 
such rate for carrying oil as the Standard Co, chose. His 
competitors in business had done this, and expected to get 
help from his testimony before this Committee; and if he 
should refuse to answer the public would assume that he was 
guilty of something wrong. 

The Committee refused to excuse him, but agreed to ex- 
amine into his rights as a witness under indictment. 

At the session of Tuesday, Mr. Bostwick failed to appear, 
and also Mr. Charles Pratt, an oil-refiner who works in har- 
mony with the Standard Oil Company, who had been sub- 
poenaed. The Chairman expressed the opinion that these 
gentlemen would refuse to testify, and that it would be 
necessary to report them to the Legislature for contempt. 

Mr. H. H. Rogers, of the firm of Charles Pratt & Co., 
testified that he thought the capital of the Standard Oil 
Co. was $2,500,000; he had heard that it had been increased 
lately; he was a stockholder; the Standard did not control 
the business of Charles Pratt & Co.; from 90 to 95 per cent. 
of the refiners in the vicinity of New York he believed to be 
working in harmony: he wanted to consult counsel before 
snowerian whether Charles Pratt & Co. shipped their oi] at 
the same rates as the Standard Oil Co. by arrangement with 
the latter company. 

Mr. John F. Mills, of the firm of Abendroth Brothers, 
iron founders, whose foundry is on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad at Port Chester, 26 miles from 
New York, testified that his firm bad had te pay 16 cents 

+r 100 Ibs, from Port Chester to Boston when the rate from 

ew York was but 10 cents. Their rate had recently beet> 
reduced to 14 cents. It shipped about 20 tonsa day, Port * 
Chester was not a competing point. They sometimes found 
it cheaper to ship to New York and thence to Boston. 

Mr. Charles L. Morehouse, an oil refiner, testified that, up 
to two years ago, he had been in the business in Cleveland 
since 1861, His net profits were, up to L875, from $21,000 
to $22,000 a year; his preliminary investments for fixtures 
amounted to $41,000; after the Standard Oil Company had 
come into existence, he was compelled to pay freightage at 
the rate of from $1.50 to 82, against 75 cents charged the 
Standard Oil Company, and no rebates were ever given; 
about the close of the war, John Rockafeller, the founder of 
the Standard Oil Company, built a small refinery, near the 
witness’s place,for burning oil and producing heavy residuum, 
lor tar; Rockafeller’s capacity was 500 barrels a day, 
and his capital was about 30,000; two years after 
\starting he took in the Standard Oi! Company and 
|having interested some of the wealthy men in Cleve- 
| land, he increased his capital stock to $250,000 in 1867 or 
| 1868; from that time out they continued to absorb all the 
| refineries, until scarcely one was left independent of them; 
in Pennsylvania the efforts at absorption met with more op 
position, yet nearly all of them were in time abaadoned or 
run in the interests of the Standard Oil Company, In New 
York, where the same process of absorption was put in 
operation, all, with one exception, were swallowed up or 
abandoned, When the witness built bis refinery there was 
an express understanding between himself and Rockafeller, 
| by which he (Morehouse) was to receive all the stock he 
| wanted from Reckafeller, After the organization of the 
| Staridard Oi] Company, «a gradual attempt was made tc 
| squeeze Mr. Morehouse Out of the business; for instance. in 
| stead of receiving 25 barrels of product per day cording 

to agreement, he received only 12 barrels, while prices of 
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residuum were advanced from 6 cents per gallon to 12!¢ 
cents per . An offer was made in the meantime to 
purchase his business for $15,000; he finally sold the busi- 
ness because he had only one alteraative—either to sell or 
die. The company paid cash for the works, “and,” added 
Mr. Morehouse, * 1 am wiped out and made a poor man by 
their operations.” 

Mr. Abiel Wood, who had been in the oil commission busi- 
ness, testified that the advautages in rates given the Stan- 
dard Oil Company had destroyed his business. Those con- 
nected with it could buy oil in Cleveland at rates which wit- 
ness jee not afford to pay, and yet could undersell him in 
New York, 

When the committee had excused Mr, Wood from further 
attendance, Chairman He called, tor the third time, 
the name of J. A. Bostwick, Charles Pratt, and F, B. Squire. 

teceiving uo response, Mr. Hepburn said: “It is very 
evident that these witnesses do not intend to appear 
here. They have been personally served, and none 
of them have appeared before the committee except Mr. 
Bostwick, He came here yesterday, was sworn, avd ob- 
jected to being examined without the presence of counsel. 
The committee excused him from further appearance before 
it until 12 o’clock to-day, at which time he said he would be 
here. Weare not disposed to sit bere idle, waiting for wit- 
nesses whose duty it is to be here, There is but one other 
course to pursue, Everybody familiar with a committee of 
this kind, knows what wers of this committee are. We 
have no power to a y attachment the attendance of 
witnesses. Wo have simply to report these gentlemen to the 
bar of the next Le; ture.” 

On Libres pees . 15, the Commnittze took up the cases of 
the elevated railroads in New York city. The first witness 
was Mr. Garrison, of the Manhattan Company, and his testi- 
mony was substantially as follows: The Manbattan Ele- 
vated Railroad Company was or; under the Rapid 
Transit law, and now operates both elevated roads; the 
leasing of the Metropolitan and the New York Elevated 
Railroads actually took place on Jan, %1 last, but the 
leases were Dot signed until May 20, which date the docu- 
ments bear; prior to that the Manhat'an Company had no 
road; it had some paid-in capital at the time of the leasing 
of the roads, but how much, Mr. Garrison could not tell; the 
amount called for by the terms of the lease was $13,000,000, 
equally divided between the Metropolitan and the New York 
Companies. The capital stock of the New York Elevated 
Railroal Company is $6,500,000, and its bonded indebted- 
ness $8,500,000, It has yet the right to build north of the 
Harlem River, and in the event of that being determined 
upon, the New York Elevated Railroad Company will furn- 
ish the money to the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company. 
Under a similar arrangement the Manhattan Company is 
extending the line of the Metropolitan, The Manhat- 
tan Company has not issued any bonds, nor does it ec 
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making the routes alike, had rendered the consolidation 
necessary. 


itness did not know the limitation of the gen- | covered. 
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| and sheep are all covered, and those for cattle partly 
They are kept in good order. A full supply of feed 


eral railway act had anything to do with the fixing of the | and water can be had whenever the shippers order them to 


dividend at 10 per cent. 

This was the concluding testimony of the day, so far as the 
elevated railroads were concerned. Recurring the to affairs 
of the Standard Oi! Company, the committee called John D. 
Archibald, a director of the company, who testified that 
among the 14 other directors were John D. Rockafeller, W1l 
liam Rockafeller, H. M. Flagler, Charles Lockhart, W. G. 
Warden, O. B. Jennings, 8. J. Harkuess, J. M. Camden, 
Charles Pratt, and J. A. Bostwick. Mr. Archibald has 
a leading interest in the Acme Oil Company, which 
he asserted has no contract with the Standard Oil Com 
pany, and is not controlled by it. Some of the di- 
rectors of the Standard Oil Company are directors of the 
Acme Oil Company ; the latter ships about 8,000 barrels of 
crude oil per day from Titusville to New York, either by the 
Erie, Pennsylvania, or New York Central. When asked for 
the net rate of his shipments, he positively declined to an 
swer, saying that they were doing business with lines 
not in the jurisdiction of this committee, and a publi 
cation of the rates would prejudice his business, 
Mr. Archibald had enjoyed better rates as an 
individual refiner before he joined the Acme cor- 
rent organization ; at one time he paid 70 cents per barrel; 

was now as active a competitor of the Standard Oil 
Company as any other refiner; as far as the influence of that 
company was concerned, it had resulted in better rates to 
the railroads. 

The Committee then adjourned until the next day. 


inhumanity in Live Stock Transportation. 


At the convention of the American Humane Association 
in Chicago last week, Mr. Zadok Street, of Obio, who had 
been traveling for the society, made a report of what he had 
seen of abuses on the railroads and in the markets, which is 
reported as follows in the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 

e said he had traveled more than 18,000 miles over the 
railroads—over some of them the second and third time. He 
had visited 1,340 stations where animals were collected for 
shipment. The pens where the animals were confined were 
muddy or full of stones, so that the cattle could not lie down. 
In some of them, the animals stood in mud four inches deep. 
He said further, in regard to shipment of animals: ‘* We 
have seen cattle exposed to the hot sun, or storms, for days, 
while the owners were collecting their full shipment, 


and no arrange;ents of any kind for feeding or 
woheriig the animals were made while thus con- 
fined. We have seen cattle drink the filthy water that was 


standing in their tracks, showing their extreme thirst, be- 
fore being loaded in the cars, At different times we have 





wit 1 large cattle, cows, young calves, and hogs in the 





plate the issue of any, so far as Mr. Garrison is aware; under 
the original articles of the association, its capital stock was 
to be $%,000,000; it was increased last spring the amount 
paid in, as called for by the Rapid Transit act, is 5 per cent., 
or $100,000; witness could not tell how that amount was ex- 
pended; when the capital stock was increased to $13,000,- 
000, no cash was paid in; the $6,500,000 stock belonging to 
the Metropolitan was handed over tothe New York Loan 
& Improvement Company, which built the road; the 
bonded issue of the Metropolitan Company is $5,300,000; 
all the stock to he iss has been already issued, but 
$8,000,000 or $4,000,000 of bonds yet remained; the New 
York Elevated Company does not contemplate an additional 
issue of bonds. 

Mr. Garrison further testified that the Metropolitan Com- 
pany was required to pay to the city 2 per cent. on the 
amounts of its dividends, The whole capital stock of the 
Metropolitan is represented now by $15,000,000 of built 
road; the actual cost per mile was $800,000; the cars cost 
$3,400 each, and the engines an average of $5,000 or $5,200; 
the road has 50 engines and 150 cars, 

As to the relations of the Metropolitan and the New York 
Loan & Lmprovement Company, Mr, Garrison’s explanation 
was to the effect that the members of the Loan & Improve- 
ment Compauy were the owners of nearly all of the original 
block of Metropolitan stock, and that whatever was to be 
paid in really belonged to it; afew shares of Metropolitan 
stock were held by individuals to enable them to hold office 
in the company, ined by Mr. McCook, Mr. Gar- 
rison said that the Metropolitan Company had not as yet 
id a dividend ; the interest on bonds had been paid out of 
: e oe there would be a dividend, he believed, on Jan. 

next, 

After recess, the contracts between the Loan & Improve- 
ment Company and the Gilbert Company, by which the 
former a to construct the road tinder stipulations, were 
read and received in evidence. Copies of the whereby 
the Manhattan Company assumed control of the New York 
and the Metropolitan Roads were also submitted. Mr, Jose 
F. Navarro, who is a Vice-President of the Loan & Improve- 
ment Company and a director of both the elevated railroads, 
was questioned closely about the action of the Loan & Im- 
provement Company in canceling $4,500,000 of second 
mortgage bonds of the Metropolitan Railroad Com 
pany. His answer was that the bonds were canceled 
ip consideration of the leasing of the road to the Manhattan 
Company; the directors of the Metropolitan were substan 
tially those of the Gilbert Company before the latter con- 
tracted with the Loan & Improvement Company for the 
building of the line; after the contract, the stock of the Gil- 
bert became the property of the Metropolitan; Mr,’ Na- 
varro’s connection with the Loan & lnprovement Company 
began in the fall of 1875, when he became a director of ii; 
its capital stock was about $100,000, of which $25,000 bau 
been paid in; its business was to build public works and to 
take securities iu payment for work performed by it; no 
works were in contemplation at the time he joined; other 
gentlemen joied it about the same time. 

He testified somewhat further as to the condition of the 
Gilbert Company when the contract was ade. He further 
said that the roads had been a great benetit to the city, and 
= did not think they could be properly worked at 5 cents 

are. 

My. Brewster handed the commutiee a comparative state- 
ment of the traffic and average fares on the three lines for the 
quarter ending Sept, 830, The following is a recapitulation: 

Average 

. Revenue, fares, 
$513,554 05 7.41 
me 919,487 65,803.10 7.15 

pape vaakak 4,156,545 327,305.45 7.88 
cove eeeeeD2,012,956 $965,962.60 7.55 


_Mr. Benjamin Brewster, a stockholder of the New York 
Elevated Railroad. was the next witness. He testified that 
the road bad cost $700,000 per mile, and that more than $10,- 
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Total 


000,000 had been paid out; the stock was taken at 
nar, and the bonds at 12% cents, subject to an 
additional assessment, to complete the road; that 


fesessinent was never called for; the difference be- 
tween the outlay of $10,134,000, and the $15,000,000 
capital was made up by the discount on the bonds; 
the New York road had been to the consolidation of 
the roads, but the Rapid Transit Commissioners, by partly 


‘stabling for 1,200 horses. 





same pen, to be loaded in the same car. We have seen hogs 
greatly overcrowded in pens, where there was not space for 
taem to lie cown for rest, regardless of their tired 
or hungry condition. At different times the own- 
ers did admit that their animals had been driven 
from ten to eighteen miles without feed or water, be- 
fore getting to a station, and that they were then loaded 
into the cars in that condition. We have seen at a sta- 
tion in Kansas, large, fine-looking, fat cattle, which 
the owner expected to sell for importation, that 
had been confined in small pens for three days and nights 
continuously, exposed to the hot sun, without feed or water. 
A man in charge of this lot said he bad just received a dis- 
match from the owner toship them to St. Louis without 
eed or water, and he said that.after arriving in St. Louis 
he could get 100 Ibs, or more of water int» each one before 
they were sold and weighed. The weather was extremely 
warm, and we have seen drivers force 19 head of. these 
large cattle into each car. Todo this they were pounded 
and punched with poles, having a sharp nail in the end of 
each, until the blood would run, The same man said he 
was an old shipper; that he had shipped thousands of cattle, 
and that for them to go without feed or water for four days 
in succession did not hurt them, even if the weather was 
very hot! He also said that no experienced shipper would 
allow cattle to have feed or water for 24 hours before 
shipping them. A large number of other shippers told us 
they never ajlowed their cattle to have feed or water for at 
least 24 hours before loading them into the cars, because cattle 
would not incline to lie down if kept hungry and thirsty. We 
have seen many pens so crowded with cattle that there was 
not space for them to lie down for rest, and in their state of 
torment the larger ones hooked and gored the smaller ones, 
to the shame of their owners. We have seen scores of dead 
hogs at local stations, which died from heat or overdriving, 
and hundreds more that died after being loaded into the 
cars.” 

He had seen geese confined in pens for more than a week 
without water 

Years ago the railroads had built commedious pens at a dis- 
tance of twenty-four hours’ travel from each other, but now 
very few shippers unloaded at these stations. The feed-yards 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad for 450 miles 
from Denison to Hannibal, were controlled by one man, and 
were “y in good order, This was the only line where there 
was a full supply of feed and water at the yards. The 
yards at Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas 
City were in good order, but the cattle and mule pens were 
uncovered, and the ammals exposed to the sun. Animals 
from long distances west of the Missouri River usually un- 
loaded at these places, but they did not have feed and water 
enough. The pens at Kast St. Louis were in good shape, but 
there was adeficiency of fed an | water giveu to animals Ly 
shippers usually. 

Regarding the Chicago yards the report said: 

The Union Stock Yards in Chicago are the most exten 
sive of any on this continent, and we believe on the globe. 
They have 1,000 cattle pens, 1,200 hog and sheep pens, and 
Fifteen hundred cars of stock can 
be unloaded and cared for daily, The system of railways 
extending into different parts of the Western States, thous- 
ands of miles, centre there. They occupy 350 acres of land, 
and cost nearly $5,000,000, Their repairs cost about $150, 
000 annually, and it requires 700 men constantly employed 
in and about the yards to do the work required. ‘They will 
accommodate about 10,000 cattle, 120,000 hogs, 5,000 sheep, 
and 1,000 horses at one time. The pens for hogs and sheep 
are covered ; those for cattle are not covered, and the cat- 
tle are, therefore, exposed to the weather. At that place 
the pens are kept free from mud, generally, and animals 
have a full supply of feed and water when their custodians 
order ; but, alas | it is seldom the cattle have a full supply 

iven them, and they are frequently reloaded for the East 
efore they have the needful time for rest, and they are 
driven into the cars in a tired, hungry, and thirsty condition, 
and are then run to Pittsburgh or Buffalo before being un- 
loaded. We have been told by different shippers that their 
cattle seldom have more than from two to four hours 


time for rest at either place before they are re 
loaded for the East. At times they are run from 
St. Louis and also from Chicago direct to the East 


ern cities, without time for rest, or feed, or water. 
‘The feed yards at Pittsburgh, at Buffalo, and at Albany 
are all adapted for the purposes intended; the pens for hogs 


| be given. Thousands of animals are taken from their feed- 
ing places in the West, which are from six to tendays travel, 
| and sometimes a longer time distant from the Eastern mark- 
ets, and at no time are they allowed the time for rest, feed 
|and water that their health and comfort require. All ani- 
mals, it should not be forgotten, require rest and sleep as 
| well as man; and no man could stand in one of these stock- 
fears for twenty-four hours without refreshment, enduring 
| the jolting, without sickening and fallings from exhaustion 
| and suffering. 
* The water troughs for hogs in all the pens at the feed 
| yards are open, and hogs Lie in them much of the time. The 
| result is, that little; if any, pure water is ever im them, and 
| the hogs suffer day after day for want of it. 
Upon the arrival of the trains at the feed yards, the 
| men employed are stationed there, take the entire control of 
unloading animals from the cars, and putting them in their 
respective pens, and of giving them the feed and water the 
custodian directs. The dead animals are dragged from the 
cars. The cattle in the cars that cannot rise to their feet and 
are still alive, are pulled out and left to lie upon the plat 
forms until they are sold, and they are then taken away by 
the men who buy dead and injured animals. The hogs that 
have broken backs or limbs are dragged by thei* ears and 
tails to be loaded upon trucks, and are often thrown one 
upon another until they are hauled away to the slaughter- 
houses. 

‘* We have seen at the feed yards 100 head of large sized 
cattle crowded into a pen 68x95 feet, and in other pens of 
the same size eight head, and little hay or water given them. 
We have seen them in two or three hours reloaded for an 
other two days’ journey, and were told by different men at 
the yards that this was almost a daily occurrence, and that 
many shippers do not allow more tban fifty or sixty pounds 
of hay to a car-load of cattle, and little, if any, water before 
they are reloaded. We have seen cattle over-crowded in 
pens at the stock yards, and so kept for more than twenty 
four hours without food or water.” 

In regard to loading the report stated : 

“Tt is no uncommon thing to see from eighteen to twenty 
head of large fat cattle in a car twenty-eight feet long and 
eight feet wide,and thirty-six to forty-eight of 1 and 2 year-old 
cattle in a car. Also, 120 stock hogs in each deck of a double- 
decked car, and from eighty to ninety large fat hogs in single 
deck cars where there did not appear to be standing-room 
for them. 

* We have seen 100 large, fat sheep forced into each deck 
of a double-decked car in extremely hot weather; large, fat 
cattle, cows, young calves and hogs overcrowded in the same 
car, some of the calves lying down and hogs eating the calves 
while yet alive! Also, large bulls in the same car with 
smaller cattle, the former goring the latter. We have seen 
hundreds of cars with cattle so overloaded that there was 
hardly standing room for them, and they would use ail their 
strength to get relief until some became exhausted and fell 
or lay down. In that condition they were trampled upon by 
their fellows. 

“Shippers use the goads upon their cattle until their blood 
runs. ney wring and twist the tails of the cattle until the 
joints are dislocated; the poor creatures moaning piveously 
from the horrible cruelty. The animal, when down, would 
use in vain all his power to rise, which he often could not do; 
and in that condition was trampled to death by his fellows. 
The official reports of the different railroad companies show 
that thousands of animals arrive at stations dead, and thou- 
sands more in a crippled and tortured condition, some with 
broken horns or broken limbs, which compel them to lie 
down. We have seen ten or twelve trucks and drays from 
early morning until noon hauling away the dead and 
7c. animals at a single station. 

‘We are informed that in one overloaded car, one of the 
cows had lain down and could not rise again, and the hogs 
had eaten a portion of her udder, and were pulling her en 
trails out ! 

‘“We have seen more than one thousand dead animals 
taken from a single train; dead because of overloading and 
confinement day after day in the cars in the hot weather, 
and hundreds more nearly lifeless when unloaded. 

‘* We have seen a few humane dealers and shippers, who 
condemn in strong terms the general manner of treating 
animals in transit, and who never permit their animals to be 
overloaded, nor to suffer for want of rest or food, and the 
result is, they seldom have a dead or injured animai. 

“The treatment of cattle in cars is more visible than that 
of hogs; this causes more comment by observers, but we be 
lieve that the cruelty to hogs generally exceeds that of 
cattle.’ . 

As to poultry, the report stated that the writer had seen 
fowls shipped in crates over 600 miles so crowded that many 
of them ted of suffocation. 

in conclusion the report said: 

‘The railroad companies claim to act merely as common 
carriers, to give stock trains the preference over all other 
freight trains, and to furnish the needful facilities for un- 
loading, and good feed and water at their feeding-stations 
whenever shippers desire to unload. This live stock traffic 
is one of the most profitable kinds of business they have, and 
the competition for it has become so great between the rival 
roads that the officers leave to the shippers the whole re 
sponsibility of caring for the cattle, in order to secure their 
trude. Nearly all the railroad officers and their employés 
with whom we have conferred deprecate the cruelty and 
speak of it as shameful and wicked. They have informed 
us of many cases of outrageous acts done by some of the 
shippers at divers times and places. We find further that 
the owners of the animals are seldom with them, leaving 
their care to hired men. 

“We have known a butcher buy a car of cattle, which he 
told us was a week’s supply. We had men remain in full 
view of his slaughter house day and night, to see how the 
animals were treated while confined in the pens. We found 
that he killed two or three daily, leaving those remaining in 
the pens without feed or water for four or five days, until 
killed. 

“We have seen hundreds of dressed animals at different 
slaughter houses, for sale in different meat markets, that 
were not in a healthy condition when killed. The blood had 
collected in many places, and by running ina sniall knife- 
blade, matter would run from them. We have seen butchers 
cut off these pieces to disguise the condition of the meat. 

‘* We find there are more than one hundred millions of 
animals consumed annually for human food in the United 
States. Within a few years there has been a demand for 
our cattle in foreign lands, which will greatly increase the 
| value of our exportations, if the cattle are rightly cared for. 
| The Mississippi Valley, as all know, is one of the most pro- 

ductive agricultural regions on the globe, and a large por- 
| tion of it is naturally adapted to the culture of corn and 
| grass, and to the raising and feeding of domestic animals. 
| ‘* During the nine months of the. present year, there has 








| been received and sold in Chicago alone, one million head of 
| cattle ; four million two hundred thousand hogs ; 


two hun 
dred and forty-five thousand sheep, and one thousand 
horses. 


‘From 5 to 10 per cent. of the real value of cattle and hogs 
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is lost by shrink. in weight, and by death and injury 
done to the sna between the feeding lands of the West 
and the Atlantic cities. - 

“The commission men, the men at the feeding yards, and 
indeed al] parties in the trade, have a large interest in this 
question. It may be feared that unless animals are better 
treated, their exportation and the packing and canning of 
meats will be largely reduced. This cruelty concerns the 
farmer, the feeder, and the laboring man, both in 
and sanitary ways. All the civilized nations have taken ac- 
tion in favor of the better treatment of animals, and to pre- 
vent diseased meats being sold for human food. Our own 
citizens are more and more awake to this fact. 

‘* The geographical position of Chicago has made her the 
most important live stock market in the world. Hence it is 
important that it should be known, at home and in foreiga 
lands, that no diseased or crippled animals are permitted to 
be sold or packed for human food. If that is done the de- 
mand must immensely increase from abroad. 

“With the coéperation of our best railroad, feed-yard 
and commission men, this Association is entirely confident of 
success in its humane purposes to lessen largely this revolt- 
ing cruelty. ‘ 

‘* We invoke the aid of the press and pulpit in this behalf, 
that, as far as may be, innocent suffering in the cattle-cars 
shall end, and with it other sufferings of our fellow-creatures 
who are equally innocent.” 

The subject of an improved cattle car came up, and Mr. 
Firth offered a resolution to offer a $5,000 prize to in- 
ventors for a car in which animals could be fed and watered; 
the car not to be patented ; to be used on all the roads ; the 
money to be raised by a special subscription. 

The resolution, which offers a prize of $5,000 for a hu- 
mane stock car, was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Firth offered a resolution asking all members of hu- 
mane societies and others to use their influence with their 
Members of Congress to secure the passage of a bill to regu- 
late the shipment of animals in railroad cars with a view to 
lessen cruelty in transit. 

Mr. Firth offered the following, which was adopted : 

Voted, That while we have pointed out the barbarous 
abuses that yet mark the live stock traftic over railroads in 
report to this meeting, we, at the same time, would grate- 
fully acknowledge the steady gain of humane matters in some 
parts of our land, and especially in the disuse of the goad, or 
prod, at the Chicago stock yards, and at all the vards of the 
trunk lines east of Chicago. 

Voted, That we recognize the substitution of the charge for 
transportation of weight, rather than by the car load, as a 
change of much importance from the stand-point of mercy, 
and as also called for by the pecuniary interests of both the 
owners and transporters of live animals, 


Michigan Railroads in 1878, 


The following is condensed from the annual report of Mr. 
W. B. Williams, Railroad Commissioner of Michigan, for 
the year 1878, which has just been completed and is ready 
for issue: 


The railroad interests of Michigan are represented by 41 
distinct corporations, an increase of two over the number 
for 1877, viz., the Menominee River Railroad Company and 
tha Toledo & Ann Arbor Railroad Company. The business 
control and management of the roads beionging to these 41 
companies is vested in 27 companies. Four new corporations 
were formed during the year, to succeed those whose roads 
were sold under foreclosureof mortgage; the Allegan & South- 
eastern Railroad Company succeeding the Mansfield, Cold- 
water & Lake Michigan Railroad, as owner of the line from 
Allegan to Monteith; the Chicago & Western Michigan Rail- 
road Company, who purchased the property of the Chicago & 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad Company ; the Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee Railway Company, who succeeded the 
Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad Company in the ownership 
of one of the oldest lines of road in our state; and the Grand 
Haven Railroad Company, who purchased the road of the 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad Company from Allegan to 
Muskegon. The Chicago, Saginaw & Canada Railroad and the 
Fiint & Pere Marquette Railroad are in the hands of receiv- 
ers, The Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw Railroad is un- 
dergoing foreclosure, but without the intervention of a re- 
ceiver. 

The capital stock investment amounts to $148, 152,011.16, 
or $28,127.38 per mile, as against a total of $145,527,661.76 
or $28,371.11 per mile for 1877. While the aggregate stock 
has been increased during the year by the addition to this 
account of $2,624,349,40, the increase in mileage has been 
such as to more than counterbalance it, and a decrease in 
the capital investment per mile of $243.78 is the result. 
The amount of the capital stock investment in railroads 
within our state, computed on the basis of the per mile aver- 
age, is $100,255,929.95; but, for the thirty companies re- 
porting this item, and representing an aggregate capital 
stock of $136,738,695.73, only $4,685,819, or a little less 
than 814 per cent., is held by residents of Michigan. 

The debt account of the roads represented in this state 
amounts to a total of $161,373,743.26, of which $145,536,- 
192.50 is funded and $15,837,550.76 is unfunded or float- 
ing. The debt per mile of road owned amounts to $40,678, 
91, as against $32,610.13 for 1877, being a reduction of 
$1,931.22. The above total debt is a reduction from the 
amount for 1877 of %5,897,678.39, and is the re- 
sult of reorganizations and scaling down of liabilities 


to such a basis as seemed to give promise of some 
return on the investment. The debt liability of the 
railroad property lying within this state, comput- 


ed on the basis of the per mile average, is %#109,350,- 
679.64. The stock and debt investment within the state, 
computed on the per mile averages, amounts to $209,606,- 
609.59, The cost of the several railroad properties repre- 
sented in our state, as reported, amounts to $290,090, 195.73, 
or $55,149.38 per mile owned. The decrease in the amount 
charged to this account, for the year, 18 $2,606,653, 40. 

The above total reported cost of roads and equipments is 
less than the combined stock and debt by $9,435,558.66, 
which would seem to demand a further scaling down of those 
accounts, 

The aggregate earnings of the several roads were $42,716,- 
139.05 ; an amount in excess of that for the previous year 
of $3,176,208.99. The steady decrease in earnings since 
1873, noted in the last report, seems 10 have reached its 
downward limit with 1877, and to have made a fair start 
on its upward course in 1878, the earnings per mile for the 
latter year being being but little less than for 1876—the 
gross earnings per mile of road operated being for 1878 
$7,072.76. Tue earnings from passenger traffic were $10,- 
447,268.38 ; from express traffic, $732,106.87 ; from carry- 
ing the mails, #1,013,311.56, making a total of passenger- 
train earnings of $12,192,686.31. The earningsfrom freight 
traflic amounted to $30,121,618.70, and the miscellaneous 
earnings to $401,834.01. The receipts in addition to earn- 
ings were $330,107.62, making the total receipts for the 
yor $43,056,246.67, or $3,283,845.27 more than for 1877. 

he total expense of operating the roads for the year was 

25,633,734.67, an increase over the amount for the preced- 
ing year of but $31,981.63. The increase of earnings, with 





a comparatively stationary condition of expenses, has re- 
sulted in a lower percentage of expenses to earnings than 
ever before, the following bein; the percentages of these 
items for several years: 1878, 66.69 rcent.; 1874, 66,54 

r cent. ; 1875, 71.28 per cent. ; 1876, 66.07 per cent. ; 

877, 64.74 per cent., and for 1878, 60 per cent. 

There were five roads—Chicago & Canada Southern,Chicago 
& Lake Huron, Michigan Lake Shore, Michigan, Midland & 
Canada, and Toledo, Canada Southern & Detroit -which 
failed to earn enough to meet operating expenses. The oper- 
ating expenses, interest and rental combined make an aggre- 
gate of $37,921,776.77, or $6,279.09 per mile of road oper- 
ated, and are equal to 88.77 per cent. of the earnings. 
Notwithstanding the success of the year’s business when con- 
sidered in the aggregate, 18 companies failed to earn suffi- 
cient to balance the above combined accounts; and so serious 
is this deficit that it reaches the total of $2,649,590.74. 

Five companies—Chicago & Northwestern, Detroit, Lan- 
sing & Northern, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michi- 
gan — and Mineral Range—paid dividends on their 
stock. 

At the present time there are 3,615.36 miles of railroad 
in Michigan, 51 miles having been put in Cg per during 
py present year. This is an increase of 160.19 miles over 


The aggregate miles run by passenger trains during the 
year were 9,047,896 ; by freight olen, 19,114,170, and by 
mixed trains, 408,788, which ther make a train mileage, 
for trains earning revenue, of 28,570,854 miles, Fifteen 
companies report a total freight car mileage of 454,280,855 
miles, of which 812,259,824 miles were run by 
loaded cars, and 142,021,531 by empty cars. That is 
to say, 31.28 per cent. of the freight car mileage was by 
empty cars in search of loads, or returning from the discharge 
of freight, to points where loads could be expected. There 
were carried during the year 10,615,504 passengers, a num- 
ber larger than for 1877 by 670,656. 

The total number of tons of freight hauled was 10,980,642, 
an amount in excess of that for the previovw year by 3,491,- 
431 tons. But the true measure of freight traffic is not the 
number of tons carried, but the number of tons carried one 
mile. Taking this asthe measure of the year’s traftic, we 
find that it amounted to 2,858,931,229 tons, a total in ex- 
cess of the ton mileage for 1877 of 576,275,805 tons. The 
freight traffic was by far in excess of any previous year. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
A Train-Wrecker Caught. 

Monday night, one week ago, in the vicinity of Thomson, 
on the Georgia Railroad, a piece of railroad iron was stuck 
in the middle of the track, at an angle of 45 degrees, and a 
few hours thereafter a freight-train ran into it, the pilot being 
wrenched almost off and bent around to the side of the en- 
gine. Luckily nobody was hurt, though considerable delay 
was caused and the engine much defaced. Detective Bill 
Jones was teiegraphed for and immediately repaired to the 
spot ond began to search for the guilty man. 

On last Sunday night he caught his man—a heavy-set, vil- 
lanous-looking negro, who was prowling around ‘Thomson. 
The offender was tried in Thomson, yesterday, before a 
committing court, and bound over to the Superior Court. He 
is now in jailin Thomson. This is another triumph for De- 
tective Jones, and we take pleasure in recording it.— Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, Oct. 11. 


An Officers’ Car. 

The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis shops 
have just turned out a new car for the use of the officers of 
the road, which is said to be one of the finest cars of its kind, 
It is 54 feet long from platform to platform and a few inches 
over 10 feet wide. Twostate rooms, furnished with station- 
ary beds, a business room containing a handsome writing 
desk and several tables, a sleeping apartment capable of ac- 
commodating four persons, and a aa, convenient kitchen 
show the manner in which it is divided off. A very rich and 
handsome carpet adorns the floor, while there are elegant 
upholstered chairs and other furniture. The wood-work 
inside is black walnut, while the windows are of plate glass. 
The car made its first trip last week, taking several gentle- 
orem ome Cleveland to New York to attend the Time Con- 
vention. 


A New Stock Car. 


Several of our exchanges have mentioned a Union Pacific 
stock car, whioh seems to have attracted much attention in 
the course of its travels. As described, the car had a water- 
tank under it that would hold about 20 barrels of water, to 
which was attached a pump that was operated from the roof 
of the car. On the under side of the roof were two or three 
leaden pipes that were little less than sieves on the lower 
side, and when the shipper wished to water his stock, all he 
had to do was to climb to the roof of the car and do a little 
pumping, which would give the stock in the car a complete 
shower-bath. The operation could be done as well while the 
train was moving as standing still. The car was also par- 
titioned off in sections, preventing stock from crowding into 
one end of the car and piling upon each other. 


A Careful Express Messenger. 

A Baltimore dispatch of Oct. 14 says: ‘‘On Saturday 
night last a commission house in this city sold toa market- 
man four coops of chickens, which had been received from 
the West by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. When the 
coops were being delivered one of the firm discovered a rolb 
of paper in the bottom of one of them, and on opening the 
roll it was found to contain five thousand dollars in bills. On 
a further search in the same coop another roll was 
found, which contained $2,500. It is now stated 
that these packages were misplaced by a_ careless 
express agent at Benwood, on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and that during the transfer of express matter by the 
agents at that point the agent’coming East took the pack- 
ages and receipted for them and temporarily placed the two 
packages of money on the coop. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment they were forgotten, and when the coop was moved 
the two bundles of money fell inside. The chickens were 
consigned to and sold by Stewart & Co., commission mer- 
chants, by whom the money was found, as above stated, and 
restored to the Baltimore & Ohio Express Company. The. 
express agent was promptly discharged.” 


The Consolidation Engines on the Erie. 
When the Erie Company commenced preparations to lay 
a third rail, plans were drawn by the & 
tave Chanute, for a large class of locomotives, which would 
Le standard gauge, weighing 52 tons, and with eight wheels. 
It was thought that a ¢ of engines such as this could be 
used to advantage on the heavy grades on the Erie. Four 
of these large locomotives were constructed at the shops of 
the company at Susquehanna. These were tried upon the 
Jefferson Branch, a road that extends from that place to 


two hills, each 19 miles long, where may be found the heaviest 
grade on the Erie Railway. Proving satisfactory, a contract 
was given to the Grant Locomotive Works, of Paterson, 
N. for 80 locomotives, to comply in every par- 





ticular with the specifications of the compan 


. These 
engines were numbered from 520 to 549 ) mn 
and were delivered during the winter of 1878-79, 


When first’ put upon the road, they were disliked very 
much by all the employés, a terrible stories of 
how disastrous their employment would be to the company 
were scattered broadcast. It was said, furthermore, that it 
would take a great deal of work from the men employed on 
the road, For the first few months it looked as if these prog 
nostications would prove true, for it took much longer to get 
over the road with them than with the smaller engines, and 
more work had to be put upon them to keep them in running 
order. Neither did they haul more cars than the smaller 
engines, 

‘our of these locomotives were put upon the Delaware 
Division and 26 upon the Eastern,“and it was upon the lat- 
ter that the most difficulty was experienced. Bunt as sum- 
mer approached, the large engines became more manage- 
able, and more cars were added to their complement, until 
at last a maximum number was attained. This was 
a train of 40 loaded cars. Starting from Port Jervis 
with 40 cars, they are assisted up the hill extending 
from this place to the top of the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, a distance of nearly 12 miles, by a pusher en- 
gine; then they draw their trains to what is known as 
Goshen grade, a short hill just west of that village, which is 
less than a mile long, and here assistance is needed. From 
there to Greycourt they proceed alone, At this point the 
heaviest grade on the Eastern Division commences. It is less 
than three miles in length, but assistance is required. Ar- 
riving at the top of Oxford, as it is called, they enter the 
Ramapo Valley, and from there to Jersey City they 
need no help. At Port Jervis there are five pushers, 
at Goshen one, and at Greycourt two, each manned by gangs 
of two men, workin astmanges 0 nightand day. Altogether 
there are 18 gangs of men which are needed to assist these 
large engines, with their trains of 40 cars, and it might look 
to those who are not acquainted with the manner in which 
the business was formerly conducted that the road had 
gained nothing. But to show how deceptive are appearances, 
it is only necessary to present the other side of the case, 

Formerly there were two classes of locomotives—four and 
six wheel connected—the former starting from this place 
with 16 cars and the latter with 18 and 20, They were not 
provided with pushers at any point with the exception of 
Oxford grade, where one pusher was kept. But it was the 
exception to use it. Arriving at Turner's, 42 miles distant 
from here, and 45 from Jersey City, the trains filled out 
with 10 cars, their trains from that point consisting of 
26, 28, or 3O cars, as the case might be. To secure 
their complement of cars, it was necessary to have 
them transported there, and this was done by turning 
one-third of the gangs and sending them back to Port Jer- 
vis. No light or empty cars were to be secured, except such 
as were lying at way stations, and generally one or two en- 
gines were suflicient todo the work, and consequently eight 
out of ten came back empty, the gang of seven men taking 
iteasy, generally all but the fireman going to sleep in the ca- 
boose, leaving him to run the engine and caboose to Port 
Jervis. For this they were paid at the rate of one day. 
Consequently, where it formerly took 80 engines to haul 
600 carsover the road, it now only requires 15, assisted 
by the pushers stationed at the various points, Divid- 
ing the 16 additional pusher gangs, or 48 men, by 7, the 
number comprising an ordinary freight gang, gives about 7 
full gangs, which, added to the 15 saved in the number of 
trains, makes 22, leaving a clear saving to the company of 
8 gangs of men and 8 locomotives in hauling 600 cars from 
Port Jervis to Jersey City. In handling the traffic 
of the Erie, which ranges from 1,200 to 2,000 cars 
daily, the cost is correspondingly decreased as re 
gards the pushers, as the same number is used for 
the greater tratlic as for the less. In handling 1,200 cars, 
16 gangs are dispensed with, and 1,800, 24 gangs. ‘The time 
consumed’ in running between these — is not much 
lengthened. The experience thus gained resulted iu the or- 
dering of 10 more of these monster locomotives, which have 
just been placed upon the road. 

Neither has the prophecy as to the discharge of employés 
on account of the extra cars they haul come true, as to-day 
there are as many gangs as formerly, and they make more 
time. In fact, new gangs have been added recently. This isin 
consequence of the increased traffic done by the company, [tis 
asserted that if the company had not adopted these ponder- 
ous locomotives, or “iron mountains,” as they are locally 
termed, it could not, with its increased tratiic, so easily 
handle the number of cars it now does, To do it with the 
motive power it formerly employed would make necessary 
the construction of a third track.—Port Jervis (N, Y.) Ga- 
zelte, 


The Westinghouse Brake on the Central of New 
Jersey. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co, has received an order to 
equip the trains of the New York & Philadelphia New Line 
with the automatic air brake. The Central of New Jersey 
which owns the New York end of the line, has hitherto usec 
the vacuum brake. 


| A School of Mechanics. 


| 





hief Engineer, Oc- | 





| all his Texas Pacific bonds which he cannot market. 
Carbondale, Pa. ’ This road is 38 miles long and consists of | 


Mr. Theodore Scheffler, a Mechanical Engineer of long ex- 
perience both in railroad shops and as chief draughtsman 
of several of the leading locomotive works in this 
country, is about to open a mechanical school in Paterson, 

. J. The course will include mathematics, physics, the- 
oretical and applied mechanics, drawing and construction of 
machinery, bridges, roofs, etc., illustrated by practical ex 
amples, Practical working ip the shop will be an insportant 
part of the instruction, Mr. Schefler's address is Washing- 
ton Hall, Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

Referring to the revival of speculation ia France, the Eng- 
lish journal Money has the Sdhowing: “Visitors to Paris 
will remember the storé or market-place known as the 
‘Pauvre Diable,’ a sort of companion to the ‘ Bon Marché’ 
which bas blossomed within the last few weeks into a gigan- 
tic banking-house with a small army of spruce clerks replac- 
ing the former rather frowsy salesmen. Jay Gould, the Amer 
ican financier, when in Paris last month, was introduced to the 
promoter of this brand-new institution, with the view of find 
ing a market for some of the many railroad securities of 
which he is said to be possessed. M. David, the promoter in 
question, whose rise in the financial world has been so rapid 
as to savor of a pantomime coup, expressed the ut- 


most readiness to dispose of any number of Union 
Pacific shares or other miscellaneou; contents of Gould's 
tin boxes, but said that his present bank was already 


fully occupied. * Nothing, however,’ he continued, ‘ will be 
easier than for us to start a monstre ** Bangus Americaine,” 
which will take all your securities, and at the same time re- 
lieve Mr. Scott, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
We will 
have a capital of 100,000,000 francs, of which you and your 
friends shall subscribe 50,000,000 in evidence of good faith.’ 
At this point it is recorded that the negotiation, in which 
Gould had previously shown breathless interest, was abruptly 
concluded,” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—-All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for under any circumstances, and we 
fil to 


will be thank have any act of the kind reported to 
this office, 





Add resses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RatLRoap Gazette. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to ish anything in 
this journal for pay,-EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We gtve tn our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns only 
such matter as we interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do 80 ly in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events whic med ge 
under their observat such as changes in rail offi- 


cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 


progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copi 

of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, nd an. 
poclety tm ge reports, some notice of all of which will 

P PU a. 


A RECEIVER’S CREDIT. 

A recent decision of the United States Circuit Court 
in New York indicates that manufacturers and dealers 
in railroad supplies have need to exercise more, cau- 
tion in filling a receiver’s order than has usually been 
thought necessary. The general idea is that a receiver 
has superior credit; that whatever supplies or services 
he requires and contracts for in execution of his trust 
are of primary obligation, and entitled to priority of 
payment, The grounds of such a view are well estab- 
lished and understood. In all the ordinary cases of a 
receivership ordered for the sale of a railroad under 
foreclosure of mortgage or other winding-up of the 
affairs of an insolvent company, expenses must be in- 
curred to a considerable extent in order to preserve 
the property until sale can be made. The franchises 
of the company are held upon condition of operating 


the road, and the receiver must perform this obligation® 


to avoid a forfeiture. Repairs are just as necessary 
uopn a road run by a receiver as upon any other, and 
if they are neglected the property may become value- 
less or be swallowed up in claims for damages. Pub- 
lic policy requires that the operation of the road shall 
be continued, and that this shall be done with the 
same fidelity and care as are required of roads run by 
directors in the interest of stockholders. The cost of 
services, supplies aud repairs necessary in keeping the 
road in proper condition and operation, are, therefore, 
indispensably incurred to protect the property and re- 
alize its full value for the bondholders, and they, with 
all other creditors earlier than the receivership, may 
properly be required to submit that the property shall 
respond to these necessary charges of executing the 
trust before dividends are made among them. 

And this view has had support from the decisions of 
the courts. There has not been a rule that receivers 





7 | ceivers were appointed, 
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must bring expenses of repair and running within cur- 
rent receipts during the receivership, so as to keep the 
value of the property undiminished for division among 


‘| creditors; on the contrary the courts have in several 


cases recognized the propriety of their incurring 


~| charges upon the road above the amount of receipts 


and prior in payment to earlier debts. In a very com- 
plex and extended litigation, decided a few years ago 
in Alabama, and involving several roads, the general 
features of the case presented to the Supreme Court 
were that the Chancellor had given leave to receivers 
to negotiate several large loans and had ordered that 
these should be charged upon the property of the roads 
interested, prior to the mortgages on which the re- 
The object of some of these 
loans was to complete the construction of independent 
portions of the road; and the Supreme Court said that 


559 | to give a loan designed for this purpose a priority was 


improper and exceeded the Chancellor's power; he 
could only provide for preserving and realizing the es- 
tate. But one of the loans was obtained for expenses 
of management and preservation of the property in 
its existing condition; and this loan the Court sus- 
tained and enforced as a first charge, saying 
that although such expenses ought to be de- 
frayed from income if adequate, yet, if that was 
inadequate, they must fall upon the estate. In 
Kentucky, only about two years ago, a_ like 
doctrine was applied, in good degree, to wages of 
employés of the company concerned; another re- 
ceiver was sustained in paying for services he had 
employed, out of the funds in his hands, before dis- 
charging the mortgage. And, last year, in the case of 
the Montclair & Greenwood Lake Railway Company, 
in New Jersey, the Chancellor applied the rule very 
distinctly to cost of ordinary repairs needed to keep 
the road in such order that it could be run with safety 
to the public. He said that such repairs were a neces- 
sary means of preserving the value; that it was in- 
cumbent on the Court to see that they were made ; 
and that as the Receiver had not funds for the pur- 
pose, he might issue certificates of indebtedness, which 
should be the first lien. It is never claimed, indeed, 
that every debt incurred during a receivership has 
such priority, for it so happened that the receivers in 
the Alabama case above-mentioned sustained a judg- 
ment for damages suffered by a passenger while they 
were operating the road, and the United States Cir- 
cuit Court said that this obligation did not share the 
priority accorded to the Receiver’s engagements ; it 
had nothing to do with preserving the property for 
the creditors. But debts which arise upon a re- 
ceiver’s contracts for supplies needed to preserve the 
road and franchises are, upon views which generally 
prevail, liable to be made a charge superior to the 
earlier mortgage. 

The receut decision mentioned as suggesting excep- 
tion to this view arose in the affairs of the New York 
& Oswego Midland Railroad, About six years ago 
receivers were appointed, who kept the road in opera- 
tion until quite recently, when a sale was effected. 
Meantime Tillotson & Co,, acting on the impression 
general among mercantile men, that supplies furnished 
to a receiver have a priority, filled the receivers’ or- 
ders for various goods needed from time to time in 
running the road, and took ordinary notes from them 
as receivers, for the price. The order appointing 
the receivers limited them, in selling, to a_ price 
of twoand a half millions or upward. When, how- 
ever, the attempt to sell was made, this price could 
not be obtained; they were then allowed to sell at a 
lower price, and a much lower one was realized. The 
receivers, not being in receipt of funds to pay all the 
debts, declined to pay Tillotson & Co. in full; and 
those creditors petitioned the Court to recognize their 
priority and direct that their notes should be paid 
first. It then appeared that at the time when the re- 
ceivership was constituted there were, as is usual, two 
sets of creditors—bondholders secured by a mortgage, 
and holders of floating claims for services and supplies; 
and that the order contained (as is not usual) a clause 
declaring that for all this floating debt the receivers 
might issue certificates, and that these ‘should be 
paid out of any moneys realized upon a foreclosure 
and sale equally with any other liabilities incurred by 
the receivers” in the operation of the road and protec- 
tion of the estate, The receivers relied upon this 
clause as forbidding any priority of Tillotson & Co. 
over holders of their certificates. For Tillotson & Co. 
it was contended that they were not parties to 
the order, which was made before they furnished 
their goods, and therefore could not be bound by 
the special clause; that the clause was inserted 
upon an understanding that the property was 
worth and would not be sold for less than two and a 
half millions (enough for all claims), which was an en- 
tire mistake ; and that in view of equity, the success- 
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ive receipts realized by the receivers were a trust fund 
to defray expenses of management, and if they were 
applied to pay the old floating debt, there had been a 
diversion of funds pledged to the petitioners, for which 
they were entitled to redress. The Court, however, 
denied the petition. 

Until filing of a written opinion, it may be difficult 
to state the grounds with accuracy. The general 
reasons are urderstood to be that the special clause in 
the order justified the receivers in making payments 
according to its directions, and that, they having done 
so, it was impracticable, after making sale and the 
fund proving insufficient, to go back and reclaim what 
had been paid, and reinstate the supply men in their 
priority, conceding that they had one. 

But the purpose for which we call attention to the 
case does not require any statement of reasons to sup- 
port it. We mention it as a warning that merchants 
may not be safe in dealing with areceiver simply upon 
faith of his office. There may be a necessity to inquire 
into the terms of his appointment; and to ascertain 
not only what special clauses the order may contain, 
but also what later orders affecting his powers and 
duties may have been made. 


A STANDARD CAR AND TENDER AXLE. 


With this number of the Railroad Gazette a full- 
page engraving is given of the Master Car-Builders’ 
standard axle. The reason for giving it at this time 
will be apparent if the history of the action of the Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ associations in relation 
to it is recapitulated. 

The attention of the master car-builders was first 
called to the subject at their convention held in St. 
Louis in 1872, and a committee was then ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on it. In 1873, 
at their meeting held in Boston, the whole subject was 
brought up again and fully discussed, the two principal 
questions being the length of axle from centre to centre 
of journals, and the length and diameter of journals, 
as these dimensions in a great measure determine the 
other proportions of the axle. After very full consid- 
eration at that meeting, it was determined to ask each 
member to state what size of journal he would pre- 
fer and if he saw proper to give his reasons therefor. 
The following is a summary of the replies which were 
then made : 


1 member favored a........ coreecetiossconcct oe tiie SOIREE, 
o-, ne hes coeas 5 3% x6 * we 
hae late eget iD. 34 x 6% 
CRE? MTSE rs 3% x 7 
Riot .cagitth i wtaenttcc.< 3% x6 * 
18 ox 7 0% 
1 be Spas suns ER eT RL 
1 : ne nepnanesad Pucepenl lente x 644 “* 
1 2 Tite nt 2AVeces, pacing cess ches ake a. ee 


this way, the Association quite naturally divided into 
two parties, the big-axle men and the little-axle men, 
The former were in favor of making the journal 4 in. 
in diameter and the latter either 3°; or 31g in. After 
a good deal of discussion and some wrangling it was 
decided to make the length from centre to centre of 
journals 6 ft. 3in., and after more discussion it was 
decided to make the standard journal 3°4 in. in diame- 
ter by 7 in. long, which wasacompromise between the 
two parties. Although this decided the matter for the 
time, and the axle was afterward adopted as 
the standard on a number of different roads, 
yet ‘there were afterward murmurings of dis- 
content, und the little-axle men complained that they 
had been ‘* bulldozed ” and that a fair hearing had not 
been given to the whole question. 

In the mean while the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting held in 1873 at Chicago appointed 
a committee to investigate and present the subject at 
the next meeting. This Committee reported at the 
meeting held in New York in 1875. The Committee 
recommended the adoption of the Master Car-Builders’ 
standard for car and tender axles. Unfortu- 
nately, just about this time steel manufacturers 
were doing all they could to call the attention of the 
officers of railroads to the merits of steel axles, and 
among the arguments used in their favor was that, 
steel being a stronger material than iron, axles made 
of it need not be so large or heavy as iron axles, 
Some of them therefore opposed the adoption of the 
Car-Builders’ standard for that reason, with the result 
that the recommendation of the Committee was re- 
jected by a vote of 23 for to 38 against. 

At the meeting of the Car-Builders’ Association, held 
in New York in 1876, one of the malcontents intro- 
duced a resolution during the last hours of the session, 
appointing a committee to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject. 

At the Master Mechanics’ convention held in Rich- 
mond in 1878, the subject was called up again and dis- 
cussed. This resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five ‘‘to confer with the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association, or any other parties, regarding the best 
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form and proportions for standard car and tender 
axles ; that committee to report to this Association at 
the next annual meeting.” When" the action of 
the Master Mechanics’ Association, which meets 
in May, was announced to the car-builders, at 
their meeting in June, they very promptly gave 
their committee instructions similar to those given by 
the master mechanics, which action was followed by 
a joint meeting of the two committees in New York 
April 17, 1878. At this meeting the two committees 
were agreed about the longitudinal dimensions of the 
car-builders’ axle, but there was some difference of 
opinion about the diameters. The Car-Builders’ com- 
mittee, therefore, adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing preferably their own standard, but agreeing 
to concur with the master mechanics if they should 
decide in recommending an axle 14 in. smaller in diam- 
eter all through. The Master Mechanics’ committee 
made a full report, which was presented to the 
convention held in Cincinnati last May, and re- 


sulted in the passage of a_ resolution recom- 
mending the Master Car-Builders’ axle as a 
standard for tenders and cars. <At the meet- 


ing of the Car-Builders’ Association, held in Chi- 
cago in June last, their previous action was 
reaffirmed unanimously, and the Committee was in- 
structed to prepare a standard drawing and engraving 
of the axle. The one which is published with this 
number was made in accordance with those instruc- 
tions, and has been submitted to the members of the 
two committees, As will be seen, they have all ap- 
proved of the drawing, excepting the Chairman of the 
Master Mechanics’ Committee, who objects to some 
of the proportions of the axle between the hubs 
of the wheels, and one member of the Car-Builders’ 
Committee, who has not been heard from, It is to be 
regretted that the authorized engraving has not the 
unanimous approval of the committees, but it has so 
great a preponderance of authority in its favor that 
doubtless hereafter it will always be accepted as the 
standard, The reason for instructing the Committee 
to prepare a drawing was, that in the different en- 
gravings and drawings which have been made of it, 
slight differences have crept in so as to throw some 
doubt on their authority and accuracy. 

So much has already been said in these pages why 
a standard axle should be generally adopted, that noth- 
ing new can be said on that branch of the subject. 
Uniform axles are the first step toward uniform 
trucks. Make the journals all the same size, and the 
journal-bearings will soon be made alike. The journal- 
boxes will also follow, and the truck frames can then 
be made of the same dimensions; but the first step is 
to have the axles alike. 

The reasons for adopting the special dimensions of 
the Car-Builders’ standard are set forth very concisely 
in the minority or rather supplementary report to 
the Master Mechanics’ Association, which is reprinted 
here : 

“Itmay be safely assumed that, twenty years ago, an axle 
with journals 314 in. in diameter and 6 in. fon was regarded 
as the best or very good proportions for eight-wheeled cars 
weighing about 17, lbs. and intended to carry 20,000 Ibs. 
of load. The breaking weight of this or any other journal 
may be determined by the following rule: Multiply 3.1416 
by 50,000, and the product by the cube of its radius, 
und then divide by twice its length. Calculated by 
this rule, the weight required to break a journal of 
the aboye size would be 56,127 Ibs. The total weight of such 
a loaded..car would be 87,500 !bs,, and the weight of the 
wheeis and axles would be 5,000 Ibs,, so that the weight on 
each journal would be a little over 4,000 Ibs., so that the 
breaking strength of this journal would be about fourteen 


times that of its load. This, as stated, was considered good 
practice 20 years ago. The bearing surface on such a jour- 


nal, measured on the diameter, would be 314 x 6=19!4 square 
inches, so that the journal carried a little over 200 ibs. per 


square inch. 

‘** At present the practice is to build cars which weigh 20,000 
Ibs. and carry 30,000 lbs, of load, Deducting 5, for the 
weight of wheelsand axles, and we would have the total 
weight of 44,500 Ibs., or a little over 5,560 Ibs, on each 
journal, If, then, we have the same margin of strength in 
the axles for the cars of the present day that we had twenty~- 
years ago, the journals should havea breaking strength of 
5,560 x 14 = 77,800 lbs. A 8% x Zin, journal would re- 
quire 74,014 lbs, to break it, so that it somewhat less 
margin of safety than the 344 x 6 in, journals had 20 years 
ago, Let us see about the surface ; In the old cars, as was 
shown, there was a square inch of surface to each 200 lbs, of 
load, so that for a load of 5,560 Ibs. we ought to have 27 
square inches ot surface. A3% x 7 in. journal has only 
2614 square’ inches of effective bearing surface. We are 
therefore of the opinion that for the loads which are now 
carried the Master Car-Builders’ standard journal is rather 
too small than too large, and consequently that it would be 
a great mistake to diminish it in size.” 


As this question has now been very definitely 
decided, it is to be hoped that managers and superin- 
tendents will see proper to introduce the standard 
axle on their lines. Of course all that can be ex- 
pected is that it will be used for all new and recon- 
structed tenders and cars. No one is so wild as to 
advocate throwing away all old axles and replacing 
them with those of the new standard. It often hap- 
pens, though, that there is a want of unanimity be- 
tween the managers and subordinate officers. The 
superintendent of machinery or car-builder will 








secretly or openly be in fovor of its adoption, but is 
unwilling to advocate its use because that throws 
the responsibility on him; or it happens in some 
cases that for years past he has used axles 
of proportions different from the standard and is now 
hardly willing to admit that his advice on this subject 
is not as good now as it may have been heretofore. He 
therefore clings to his old practice, perhaps wishing at 
the same time that he was overruled by his superiors. 
In such, and in nearly all other cases, the simplest 
and most effective way to begin this much-needed 
reform is for the General Manager or Super- 
intendent’ to issue an order that hereafter all 
new and reconstructed cars and tenders shall be 
built with standard axles. If this were done, a very 
few years would bring about uniformity where now 
there is so much and such annoying and expensive 
diversity. 


A New Line from St. Louis and Kansas City to 
the East. 

Among the developments of the past few years has 
been the tying together of separate roads, sometimes 
by constructing short connecting lines and sometimes 
without any new construction, so as to form new long 
or through lines, One of the most striking of these 
was the making of a new route between Pittsburgh 
and the East and Pittsburgh and the West, simply by 
the construction of 68 miles of new railroad. The 
combination of the Wabash with the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern hardly belongs to this class, so far as 
making a line to Missouri River points is concerned, 
for both these roads always did form parts of sucha 
line, and the change is simply in their relation to each 
other; but their union in connection with the exten- 
sion to Omaha is such an instance, as it makes a new 
and additional line between Toledo and Omaha. 

There is now on foot a project for a new line which 
resembles closely the Wabash line to Kansas City, 
which will be made by the construction of a very 
little new road, the utilization of two roads which 
heretofore have had no share of th‘s traffic, and their 
connection with a third which has a line between 
Kansas City and Chicago, but, except by way of 
Chicago or St. Louis, none to the East, 

This line will be made by extending the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad (late the Lake Erie & Louisville) 
from its present terminus at Celina, in Ohio, near the 
Indiana line, southwestward about 50 miles to Muncie, 
Ind., where it will connect with the La Fayette, Bloom- 
ington & Muncie Railway, which extends thence 
nearly due west 200 miles to Bloomington, IIL, there 
connecting with the Chicago & Alton. 

The Lake Erie & Western connects with the Lake 
Shore at Fremont, O., 30 miles southeast of Toledo, 838 
miles west of Cleveland and 266 miles west of Buffalo, 
The distances to Kansas City from Buffalo by each 
section of this line are: 


Lake Shore, Buffalo to Fremont...........6++2eeeeeee 266 miles, 
Lake Erie & Western, Fremont to Muncie (about)... 160 ™ 
La Fayette, Muncie & Bloomington, Muncie to Bloom- 
i BIR o.as\.6 se-oreie ond 0ne ced: sheds ob Cyan ged eb aaha ire 200 
Chicago & Alton, Bloomington to Kansas City....... 461 
Buffalo to Kansas City............-0-0e+ereeeees 987 
Do, by Wabash via Hannibal..........-......... 958 
Do. by Bee Line via Cleveland and St. Louis,... 1,011 
Buffak, to St. Louis: 
Via Fremont, Muncie and Bloomington ........ ... 781 * 
Via Toledo and the Wabash.............. .....00055 — 
Via Cleveland and Bee Line.................0250e08- 720 “ 


The new line will thus be but little longer than the 
Wabash to Buffalo, or between the New York Central 
and Kansas City, and not a long one to St. Louis, 
especially if compared with that via Chicago or Joliet, 
by which a very large amount of traffic has always 
gone, and by which the distance between Buffalo and 
St. Louis is 778 to 823 miles long. 

The through shipments from Missouri River points 
are now considerable and are growing, and to carry 
them, when destined to New York or New England, 
by way of Chicago, makes a somewhat circuitous 
route, and still more so to carry them by way of St, 
Louis if they are to be sent by way of the New York 
roads, and especially when sent by the Lake Shore, 
which is longer than the others. The Chicago & Alton 
carries either to Chicago or St, Louis, and by the new 
route it will have an intermediate connection which will 
be used doubtless for the through traftic which it inter- 
changes with the Lake Shore, On this, however, it 
will have a haul of but 361 out of 1,427 miles to New 
York, while if the freight were transferred at Chicago, 
it would get 487 miles, but out of a total distance of 
1,467 miles. Its exchanges with the Michigan Central 
are made chiefly at Joliet, and on these it gets 450 
miles from Kansas City out of 1,410, and 245!9 out 
of 1,215 from St. Louis, It would not get 
any great advantage out of the arrangement, 
if it did not secure in this way a traffic that has here- 
tofore gone by other routes. But heretofore the Chicago 
& Alton’s exchanges with the Lake Shore have been 
slight, The latter has done its St. Louis and South- 
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western business chiefly through the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Wabash. By 
the new arrangement the Chicago & Alton will get 
at least a part of this, while its interchanges with the 
Michigan Central may be as great as ever. By this ar- 
rangement it will be situated very much as the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific will be, when its line to 
Chicago is completed, with outlets to St. Louis, to 
Chicago, and to the East by an intermediate route. 

For some 225 miles from its junction with the Lake 
Shore, this new line will be just about half-way be- 
tween the Wabash on the north and the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis on the south, and 
in general direction and the place which it will fill in 
the transportation system of the country it will be 
quite similar to these two roads. It will be, as far as 
Bloomington, Ill, substantially a branch of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, and will be controlled, 
we understand, in the interest of that road. The two 
roads which will form this part of the line have not 
been at all valuable properties ; but for that very rea- 
son they have been acquired very cheaply. The Lake 
Erie & Western has been bankrupt two or three times, 
but it has, we believe, now no funded debt at all. It 
is, by the way, under the presidency of Hon. Charles 
Foster, who has just been elected Governor of Ohio. 
The La Fayette, Bloomington & Muncie was formed 
last spring to succeed two corporations which owned re- 
spectively the parts of the line east and west of La 
Fayette, then sold to satisfy mortgages. It, too, we 
believe, has no funded debt now, so that the line can 
be supported with small profits. The traffic which they 
will get by the establishment of this line over them will 
be a pure addition to what they have had heretofore, 
and will probably be a respectable share of the through 
business of St. Louis and the ** Missouri River points.” 
It should, however, be remembered that this latter 
traffic is not to be compared with the Chicago or even 
the St. Louis traffic, and that it is already pretty well 
divided, as a very large part of it stops for a market at 
Chicago or St. Louis, and so could not use this route at 
all. This is true generally of the cattle shipments, 
which are large from Kansas City, but go mostly to 
the Chicago or St. Louis stock-yards before final ship- 
ment to the East; while half the year the low lake 
rates attract the grain to Chicago strongly. The pack- 
ing-house products can go by one route as well as an- 
other. But by working the line for St, Louis business, 
of course a share of what stops there can be secured, 
while the Lake Shore, we all know, has always had a 
good, solid share of the Chicago shipments. 


The Jackson Disaster. 


After the first shudder, caused by an accident like 
that which occurred last week at Jackson, Mich., has 
passed away, the most salutary thing which can be done 
is to inquire not only the cause but the means of pre- 
venting similar calamities in future, There can be 
no doubt that the primary cause of the collision of the 
wrecked train with the switching engine was a most 
inexcusable blunder of the yard-master, who no doubt 
is now one of the most wretched of men. Probably, 
though, he was led into some misapprehension regard- 
ing time by the somewhat indefinite information 
given him by the telegraph operator, Between these 
two, though, the blunder was perpetrated, and twenty- 
five or more persons met with a most horrible death, 

Undoubtedly this should stimulate every railroad 
officer to greater vigilance, and should prompt an in- 
vestigation of the rules governing employés at all 
similarly dangerous places. But, most important of all, 
it should lead to investigation to see whether the rules 
made and provided are obeyed, That there was the 
most criminal negligence in the part of the yard-men 
in obstructing the main track in front of an approach- 
ing train there seems to be little doubt, 

But when the responsibility for this accident has 
been fixed on these two unhappy employés, all blame 
is not removed entirely from those above them, It is 
true that if these subordinates had not made the mani- 
fold fatal mistake they did, the lives of the vic- 
tims would have been spared, but so far as the reports 
of the investigation have reached us, there are some 
questions which have not yet been answered. 

If there is any one principle which is more constantly 
brought to the notice of a railroad manager than another 
it is the unreliability of employés, No tests have ever 
been discovered which will determine whether a man 
can always be depended on to obey orders, We can 
test a man’s eyesight, and know whether he is color- 
blind, but no art has yet been devised by which we 
can know whether he is duty-blind. It is one of the 
inexorable risks which attend every train and the 
journeys of all travellers, and a railroad manager 
sleeps uneasily for fear some blunder-head will fail 
at a critical moment, and thus invite disaster, as the 


yard-master did at Jackson, This being the case, the 
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responsibility is not removed if the management of a 
railroad can show that some one did blunder. Knowing, 
as they must, that this risk is always present and the 
impossibility of entirely eliminating it, it becomes their 
duty to provide every possible means which will belp 
to avoid the consequences of carelessness, stupidity, 
misunderstanding, wilfullness or insubordination in 
employés. Now, wassuch provision made at Jackson ? 

At the coroner’s inquest Mr. Philip Reith. Civil En- 
gineer, submitted a plan of the road at the place where 
the accident occurred, and adjacent thereto, and testi- 
fied that ‘‘ from the point of collision a train can be 
seen east a distance of 1,828 feet where the curve com- 
mences, ” 

William A. Girard, fireman of the switching engine, 
testified that ‘“‘the lamp on the switch can be seen 
nearly half a mile down the track. If it was set so 
that the main track was open it would show a white 
light, otherwise it would show a red light. The en- 
gineer of the Pacific express ought to have notived by 
this light that the switch was set for a side track in 
time to have stopped his train, unless he was prevented 
by the fog from seeing it. On account of the fog he 
may have mistaken the head-light of our engine for 
the switch light.” 

Mr. Lothrop, counsel for the railroad company, 
stated that ‘the Pacific express had 14 cars at the 
time of the accident. “* * Supposing the express 
was running 30 miles an hour, it would probably have 
been stopped within about 1,400 feet, or twice the train 
length.” 

Now why was the train not stopped? We are told 
that it was equipped with the old Westinghouse at- 
mospheric brake. Was this in an efficient condition ? 
If so, and the engineer of the Pacific express saw the 
switch-signal from the time when it should first be 
visible, the train could have been stopped in time, to 
avoid accident or at Jeast serious injury, If theswitch 
light was obscured by fog, then a distance signal, 1,200 
or 1,500 feet east of the switch, would have been seen 
in time. 

There is another question which should also be an- 
swered; is the old form of the Westinghouse-brake the 
most efficient system in use? If there isa better, why 
does the Michigan Central Railroad not use it ? 

The conclusion, therefore, seems irresistible, that a 
distance signal connected with the switch, and an 
efficient brake would have prevented this aceident, 
after the yard-ma ster committed his terrible “mistake, 
and that too, even if the engineer was violating the 
rules by running through the yard at a higher rate of 
speed than that prescribed. 

- It is, of course, possible that neither the engineer nor 

the firemen of the wrecked train were looking out for 
signals, As they were both killed, no light will per- 
haps ever be shed on this point, but even if this were 
true, it would still remain, that if a distance signal had 
been used the attention of the engineer would have 
been more likely to be attracted to the signals than it 
would be without, 

A main-line switchin a yard witha great net-work 
of tracks alongside of it isa very exposed and danger 
ous point, and it would seem to be the part of prudence 
to provide some means by which approaching trains 


can be warned in time of the position of the 
switch, This can be done at comparatively 
little cost by using a distance signal worked 


by a wire rope, By adopting such safe-guards, 
so that loco motive runners may know in advance 
the position of the switch and then providing the most 
effective means known for stopping trains, the risk of 
accidents like that at Jackson would be very greatly 
diminished, Of course the primary cause must not 
be lost sight of, but after all is done that can be to 
eliminate danger from such sources, human fallibility 
still remains, and it is to supplement this that devices 
like distance and interlocking signals and continuous 
train-brakes must be used, 

It is safe to predict that on other roads ou which 
long and heavy trains are run at high speeds without 
efficient brakes and signals that accidents similar to 
that at Jackson will happen. The necessity for stop. 
ping a train when running at a high ‘speed as quickly 
as possible, to avoid such lamentable accidents, is al- 
ways liable to occur, and a management which fails to 
provide the best appliances for that purpose cannot 
shake off the responsibility which rests on their shoul- 
ders by showing that some one else has made a mistake. 
If disasters do occur from this cause, but which would 
have been prevented if an efficient system of signals 
and the best means in use for arresting the motion of 
trains had been employed, who will be responsible for 


the sacrifice of life? 
Foreign Railroad Notes. 


There is now a movement in France toward the acquisi- 
tion of the railroad system of one of the six great compa- 





nies by the government. A year or two ago the government 


came in contact with the lines of the Orleans Company, in 
whose territory they were mainly. The result of their 


pected to be profitable), and one of the obstacles to making 
them profitable is said to be the competition of the Orleans 
Company. Now a committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
has reported in favor of acquiring this company’s lines, and 
M. Freycinet, the Minister of Public Works, agrees with the 
committee. There will not need to be any preliminary 
negotiation, for the charters of the companies all state on 
what terms the government may acquire the roads. It is to 
pay the interest on the bonds and a dividend equal to the 
average earned by the company for a series of years previ- 
ous to the purchase. As in this way the proprietors will get 
the equivalent of a government bond for their stock, the 
movement is likely to become popular with them. Imagine 
the United States taking the Rock Island or the New York 
Central and guaranteeing the average dividends of the past 
five years! The stock would probably bring more than 200 
—unless the government should go too largely into that 


keep up, and its promises to pay be so highly valued, 

The Journal of the German Railroad Union discusses the 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad aud compares the 
results with those of the Prussian railroads, generally greatly 
to the advantage of the Pennsylvania. It finds that the re 
ceipt per ton per mile was only half as great on the Penn 
sylvania as on the Prussian roads in 1878, and expense 52 
per cent. less; the passenger rate was 40 per cent, lower on 
the Prussian roads. maintenance of road was 
about 40 per cent. less per mile on the Prussian roads, the 
locomotive repairs per mile run were a third less on the 
Pennsylvania, and the average mileage of locomotives was 
two-toirds greater on that road—18,807 miles against 11,242. 
The Prussian roads used 84!¢ per cent. more coal ton 
moved one inile, 


The cost of 


per 


The average earnings per mile of road of the railroads of 
Switzerland in 1878 were $6,570, which is about as much as 
the average American road earns; but unfortunately the 
Swiss railroads have a capital of about $77,000 per mile, 
and ours some $25,000 less. 
they are in a very bad way. 

The Imperial Railroad Bureau of the German Empire has 
recently published a statement of the results of the examina- 
tion of German railroad employés for color-blindness, No 
less than 85,906 men have been examined; 537 were found 
color blind—0.62 per cent., or one out of 160. One in 250 of 
the station men, one in 169 of the switchmen, one in 138 of 
the enginemen and firemen, and one in 189 of the conductors 
and baggagemen were pronounced color-blind. The greater 
number were examined with the Stelling tablets, but part 
with colored yarn, by the Holmgrin method, and some in 
other ways. The proportion found color-blind is smaller than 
had been expected. 

A standard section for steel rails to be supplied to the 
Prussian state railroads has recently been adopted which is 
very like the form recommended by the special committee 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers a few years ago, 
and now, with slight modifications, used on very many 
American roads, such as the Erie, the Atlantic & Great 
Western, the Lake Shore, etc. The Prussion section has a 
height of 130 millimetres (5.2 in.) for ordinary service, but 
is made 8 millimetres higher where unusual wear isexpected 
The base is only 110 millimetres (4.4in.) wide, and the thick- 

11 millimetres (0.44 in.). We find the 


The Swiss roads do not pay ; 


ness of the web is 
Yainit of wear permissible marked at only 10 millimetres 


(0.4 in.t from the;top of the head of the lower section, which 
is about one-third of the depth of the head. 

In 1877 the German Railroad Union announced that it 
would award nine prizes of from $375 to $1,875, amounting 
in all to $7,500, for inventions of improvements made from 
1872 to 1878 of the following three classes, viz., railroad 
construction and apparatus used in construction; railroad 
equipment and its management; and railroad administra- 
tion and statistics, or for important railroad publications. 
There were 32 competitors for prizes—three in the first, 17 
in the second and 12 in the third group. In the first group a 
first prize ($1,875) was given for the Serres & Battig iron 
superstructure, and a third prize ($875) for a switch appa- 
ratus, invented by Blanel, of Breslau, which does not break 
the main track. In the second group a second prize of 8750 
for a railroad freight-car fastening, invented by Thomer and 
Kdéhazy, of Kaschau, and a third prize of $375 to Klose, a 
Swiss Superintendent of Motive Power, for a speed-recorder 
for locomotives. In the third group the only prize given was 
a third prize of 8375 for a commentary on a criminal law 
of the Empire which applies to railroad men, 

There was a celebration, Sept. 21, of the opening of the 
first section of a new metre-gauge railroad in northern 
France, which has been built by the land-owners and manu- 
facturers along the line. It is 1914 miles long, with a 
maximum grade of 105 ft. per mile, laid with steel rails 
weighing 40 Ibs, per yard, on oak and pine ties 5 ft. 8 in. » 
4% in. x Gin. The ground first cost $60,000, 
motives weigh 39,600 Ibs. 


The loco- 


is thought very cheap there. 


the same as in 1878. 
year. 


” 


What is called the “ old system, 
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bought several bankrupt roads, most of which were not yet | companies,” (612 miles), $1,935 per mile. 
completed, and made a smal] state system of them. These | miles of new railroad opened during the year, making the 


operation has not been very favorable (they were not ex- | 
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| mile; the ‘‘State system,” (993 miles), $1,210, and ‘“ various 
There were 445 


total at the end of last June 13,794 miles. 

| The Italian government has undertaken a vast work of 
| new railroad construction, and has appointed a commission 
to report upon the most economical method of construction 
and operation. This commission is composed of Commander 
P. Valsecchi, Director General of Railroads at the Ministry 
of Public Works, President; Commander C. Pongo, Com- 
mander A. Ferueci, Chevalier G. Borguini, Commander G. 
Imperatori, all civil engineer inspectors; Colonel Corvetto, of 
the Ministry of War; Commander Giordano, inspector of 
mines, of the Ministry of Agriculture, Manufactures and 
Commerce: Cominander Lavino, of the Southern Railroads; 
Chevalier Agazzi, of the Roman Railroads; Chevalier Man- 
tegazza, of the Upper Italian Railroads, and the engineers 
Rivera, Soldati and Olivieri. Copies of the reports of the 


| 





business, in which case it is not likely that its credit would | 


narrow-gauge conventions, and circulars showing the 
vast economy caused by the use of sundry valves, fire- 
boxes, wheels, forms of rail, car couplings, and car gear, 
may be directed to these gentlemen at Rome, charges pre™ 
paid 


The Late William Wirt Dechert. 


News has recently been received of the death of Mr. W. 
W. Dechert, a civil engineer who was well-known in New 
York and its vicinity, as he had resided for a number of 
years at Fordham, which is now a suburb of the city. He 
left New York in July to take charge of a new railroad now 
being constructed at Porto Rico. On the second of Septem- 
ber, he left San Juan, on that island, to visit a sugar estate, 
about twenty miles beyond. On his return, he tried to ford 
the River Louiza on horseback, and was drowned in the at- 
tempt. 

Mr. Dechert was born in Reading, Pa, on the 7th of May, 
1834. His father, Mr. Elijah Dechert, was a prominent 
lawyer in Reading. His mother wasa daughter of Robert 
Porter, a brother of ex-Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
and for many years a presiding judge of Lehigh and Berks 
district. 

Mr. Dechert commenced his professional career at the 
early age of fifteen with Mr. Richard Osborn, then an engi- 
neer on the Catawissa Railroad in the mountains of Pennsy]- 


vania. About 1852 he went to the East Pennsylvania Rail- 
road under Mr. Evelyn Lyons, who afterward died 
in Mexico from the effects of wounds received from 
guerrillas on the Vera Cruz Railroad, of which he 
was then Chief Engineer. In 1853 he again returned 
to the employ of Mr. Osborn on the Camden & 
Atlantic Railroad, and in 1855 he was employed 


on the Camden & Cape May Railroad under General Cook. 
In 1856, when Mr. Dechert was only twenty-two years old, 
he was appointed by Mr. Edwin A. Stevens to the position 
of Vice-President of the Camden & Amboy Railroad, which 
position he held for a year and a half. He then joined 
Colonel Talcott, who was at that time Engineer of the Mexi- 
can Railroad from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, 
and on which it is said there is some of the most dif- 
ficult engineering work in the world. In 1858 he left Mexico 
on account of one of the numerous revolutions with which 
that unhappy country is afflicted, and came to New York. 
In the early part of that year he was employed in 
laying out the upper part of Central Park, which was 
then in process of construction, rather adornment. 
Soon after he received an appointment from Col. 
M. O. Davidson, who was then engaged in engineer- 
ing work in Cuba. While in Cuba Mr. Dechert located 
the Gaza & Santa Spiritus Railroad on the south side of the 
island, and was also engaged a part of,the time on the 
Havana Railroad. He left Cuba in 1861 and went to Hon 
duras, where he remained for nearly two years, and located 
a line of railroad for the government. Afterward 
he was engaged under Colonel Davidson again, and 
then returned to this country, when he was em- 
ployed for a short time in charge of lead mines 
in the northern part of the state of New York. In 1863 
he again returned to Mexico under Mr. Lyons, and was 
made Principal Assistant Engineer of the Mexican Railroad 
from Vera Cruz to Orizaba, and was made Chief Engineer 
on Mr. Lyons’ death, but on account of failing health he 
was obliged to resign the position and come North. In 
1865, when the Imperial Mexican Railway was organized 
by Englishmen and Mexicans, he again returned to Mexico, 
under Mr. Wm. J. Lloyd, and was placed in charge of sev- 
eral of the divisions of that road south of Orizaba, on one of 
which is the celebrated bridge across the ravine of the Met- 
lac, which is 375 feet above the bed of the stream. 

While in Mexico Mr. Dechert was brought into frequent 
communication with the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, 
Marshal Bazaine and Captain Noaty, who was in command 
of the Austrian frigate which was waiting at Vera Cruz to 
convey Maximilian away from Mexico. Mr. Dechert’s 
reminiscences of that eventful period were of the most thrill- 
ing interest, and although the officers of the railroad en- 
deavored to maintain a neutral attitude toward the rival 
governments, yet the transportation of troops and supplies 


or 





The coal cars carry 17,600 lbs. | brought them into frequent official intercourse with those in 
The entire cost was at the rate of $20,000 per mile, which | command of the French army of occupation. When the 


| ie : . 
| Imperialists left Orizaba there was great confusion and 


The French railroads during the first half of 1879 earned | every prospect of a relapse into a state of general 
the average amount of $32.81 per mile per day, exactly | anarchy. 


Mr. Dechert, with about thirty others, formed a 


This is $5,980 per mile for the half | vigilance party and rode around the city all night endeavor- 
including all the | ing to allay popular discontent and excitement. 
main lines (44 per cent. of the whole mileage), earned | death of Maximilian, the unsettled condition of the country 
$10,120 per mile ; the ‘‘ new system,” also 44 per cent. of | led him to remove his family from Mexico, and he then re 
the whole, only $2,990 ; the “special system,” $6,900 per | turned to New York. 


After the 
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Since then he resided in Fordham, and was employed on a 
number of projected improvements in that section of the 
city, and on other work about New York. As already men- 
tioned, he went to Porto Rico in July last, where he met 
with his sad death on the 3d of September. He leavesa wife 
and several children, to whom, and to many cf those who 
have been associated with him, his untimely death will be a 
great sorrow. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Kansas Pacific.—The track on the Junction City & it. 
Kearney Branch has been extended from Clyde, Kan., to 
Lawrenceburg, 9 miles. The Solomon Branch has been ex- 
tended from Minneapolis, Kan., to Delphos, 10 miles. 

Chicago, Bellecue, Cascade & Western.—Track laid from 
Bellevue, la., west to La Motte, 12 miles, Gauge, 3 ft. 

Evansville & Terre Haute.—Track laid on the Owensville 
Branch from Junction west to Owensville, Ind., 6 miles. 

St. Louis & San Francisco.—Track laid on the extension of 
the Kansas Division from Oswego, Kan., west by north to 
Cherryvale, 28 miles. ‘ 

Kansas City, Lawience & Southern.—TYhe track on the 
Southern Kansus Brunch is extended from Independence, 
Kan., west by north to Elk Walls, 40 miles. 

Decatur & Springfield. —Extended from 
Guion, Ind., eastward 15 miles, 

St. Paul, Manitobu.—The track on the 
Branch Line has been extended from Alexandria, Minn., 
northwest to ‘lumuli, 25 miles, 

St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—Extended from Har- 
lem, Mo., to the Kansas City bridge, 8 miles. The Omaha 
Lxtension is completed by laying track between Malvern, 
la., and the Missouri line, 36 miles. 

This is a totalof 17% miles of new railroad, making 2,507 
miles thus far this year, against 1,422 miles reported for the 
corresponding period in 1878, 1,548 in 1877, 1,740 in 1876, 
908 in 1875, 1,180 in 1874, 2,897 in 1873 and 5,147 
in 1872, 


Indianapolis, 


Minneapolis dt 


THE ROBBERY OF THE CHICAGO & ALTON TRAIN is a 
repetition of a crime which used to be thought impossible on 
railroads, but has been so common of late years in the West, 
and that in well-peopled districts where Jaw and order gen- 
erally prevail, as to justify special precautions to prevent it 
and to make it too dangerous to the robbers to be continued. 
One of the most effective means will be the energetic, per- 
sistent pursuit of the criminals. In this case the railroad 
company bas shown itself to be in earnest by offering the 
large reward of $15,000 for the arrest of the criminals or 
$1,000 for any one of them, and the express company has 
also offered a reward of $2,500. It is to be hoped that the 
pursuit will be followed up, however long it may take. How 
effective determination and persistence may be has 
well shown by the conduct of President F. B. 
in the prosecution of the Molly Maguires in 
Pennsylvania, which has resulted, we believe, in the 
hanging of nearly every of the criminals, and 
in freeing the community of one of the direst evils that ever 
has threatened it. The state of Pennsylvania can never be 
sufficiently grateful to Mr. Gowen for this great work, and 
his example is well worth imitating in the matter of these 
train robberies ; which will come to an end as soon as it is 
made manifest that punishment is almost inevitable, that 
the pursuit will not be merely a temporary affair, to cease 

unsuccessful within a few months, but to continue indefi- 
nitely, until the criminals are caught, so that they may 
know that as long as they live there will always be some one 
on their track. As we have suggested before, this is a mat- 
ter in which it is proper that the railroads should co- 
operate. The gang that robbed the Chicago & Alton train 
threatens every train west of the Mississippi, and its escape 
will encourage other gangs to make similar attacks. It is 
true that this is a matter which concerns the whole commu- 
nity, and not the railroads alone ; but then we know that 
the community will not take it up with the requisite vigor 
and persistence. It has not the machinery for so doing and 
its agents have no sufficient motive to engage them ina 
pursuit which may last longer than their terms of office. It 
will pay to spend a good deal of money in such a case, and 
if itis spent it will have to come from the railroads, 


been 
Gowen 


one 


THe Great WESTERN Meerine held in London on the 2d 
inst. to vote on the policy of the directors concerning a fusion 
with the Grand Trunk resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the board, the proxies being 20 to 1 in favor of adopting 
their report against such a fusion, though to judge from the 
English newspapers one might have supposed that the weight 
of opinion among the stockholders was just the other way. 
Colonel Grey, the new President, made a long speech, but 
did not give any account of the negotiations entered into 
with the Vanderbilt roads further than to say that impor- 
tant negotiations were pending, the result of which would be 
submitted to the stockholders at an adjourned regular meet- 
ing Dec. 11, after his return from America, and also that a 
connection with the Wabash would be secured. The direct- 
ors wanted the indorsement of the stockholders in order to 
give the American boards with which they are negotiating 
confidence in them. No one would care to make an agree- 
ment witlt the Great Western in October when it might be 
consolidated with the Grand Trunk by vote of the stock- 
holders in November. But with this vote indorsing them 
it becomes ail but certain that thearrangements which they 
may make in this country during their present visit will be 
confirmed, if they need the confirmation of the stock- 
holders. 

At this meeting the late President, Hon, H. C. E. Childers, 





had always beén opposed to a fusion with the Grank Trunk 
on any terms proposed, but this time he thought that some 
effort should be made to come to terms. But in this opinion 
he found himself absolutely alone in the board. 
wish to leave the board when he resigned the presidency, but 
found that under the Canadian law he could not resign from 
the presidency otherwise. He greatly deprecated any agi- 


| tation to force a policy upon the directors, however, and 


under the circumstances favored sustaining the board which 
he had left, saying that he knew the negotiations which 
they had undertaken were of vast importance. 


LAKE Rates have advanced since last week, and since 
Sunday have been 7; cents a bushel for corn and 8 for 
wheat from Chicago and Milwaukee to Buffalo. These are 
extraordinary rates for these times. The highest rates 
reached in 1878 were 6 for corn and 6'¢ for wheat, and that 
only in the very last week of navigation, before that having 
been not more than 4°; and 5. In 1877 the highest lake 
rates were 5's and 6, and this was in the second week of 
October; afterward rates were lower. In 1876 4! and 5 
were the highest rates reached, also in October. The ad- 
vance was promoted last week by the advance in rail rates 
that took effect iast Monday, doubtless; but then the rail 
rates were just as high in each of the two previous years. 

Canal rates did not profit at all by the advance in rail 
rates, and until Wednesday have remained at 7‘; for wheat 
and 614 for corn from Buffalo to New York, rising Wednes 
day to8and 7. At the close of the week it cost about 1714 
cents to have a bushel of wheat carried from Chicago to 
New York by lake and canal, the rail rate being 21 cents, 

Ocean rates have fluctuated slightly during the week, but 
remain high compared with the figures of the past few years. 
The latest quotations are 9d. per bushel for grain by steam 
from New York to Liverpool, 3s, 3d. up to 4s. per barrel for 
flour, ,3, to ;,d. per pound for cotton, 70s, per ton for but- 
ter and cheese, and all the way from 87s, 6d. to 57s. 6d. per 
ton for provisions. The highest rates are asked by the 
steamers of regular lines which make quick passuges, and, 
when there is a pressure of freight, usually take the most 
desirable freights, leaving the coarser products to freight 
steamers and sailing vessels. Rates on cotton from New 
Orleans last Tuesday were reported at ‘gd. by steam and 
3¢d. by sail, or about the same as from New York, which 
we do not remember ever to have seen before. Rates by 
sail, which we have not quoted for a long time, do not ap- 
pear to have advanced in propcrtion to steamer rates. 
Tuesday charters to Cork for orders were made from New 
York at 6s. 6d. per quarter, or 9%4d, per bushel; from Phila- 
delphia at 5s. 6d., and from Baltimore for 6s. 1!¢d. and 
6s. Bd. 


General Qailroad DVWews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 
Manhattan, annual meeting, at the office in New York, 
Nov. 12. Transfer books close Oct. 11. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, annual meeting, at the affice in 
Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 3, at 10 a.m. Transfer books closed 


Sept. 29. 

Werbash Kansas City & Pacific, meeting to elect directors 
an d complete the organization of the consolidated company, 
in Toledo, O., Nov. 7. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Burlington, d& Missouri River in Nebraska, 2 per cent., 
quarterly, payable Nov. 1. ; 

Republican Valley (leased to Burlington & Missouri River 
in Nebraska), 2 per cent., quarterly, payable Nov. 1. 

Panama, 4 per cent., quarterly, payable Nov, 1. This is 
an increase, 3 per cent. having been the usual quarterly div- 
idend. 

Profile &: Franconia Notch, 4 per cent., from this season’s 
earnings. This is a good dividend for the first season of a 
new road, which must make all its earnings in three months 
of the year. 

Mail Service Extensions. 

Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol 
lows: 

Louisville d& Nashville.—Service ordered over Cumberland 
& Ohio Branch from Lebanon, Ky., by Spurlington to 
Campbellsville, 19.75 miles, from Oct, 15, 

Denison & Pacific —Service ordered from Denison, Tex., 
by Pottsboro to Whitesboro, 25.64 miles, to date from Mareh 
19, 1879. 


Foreclosure Sales, 

The Springfield, Jackson cd} Pomeroy road was sold in 
Springfield, O., Oct. 1, under foreclosure of mortgage, and 
bought by Gen. Thomas, of Columbus, O., for $443,000, The 
purchase was on account of the Columbus Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, to protec’ its claim for iron furnished. The road ex 
tends from Springfield, O., to Jackson, 108 miles, with a 
branch from Jackson, O., to Eurekaville, 5 miles, The com- 
pany owned 108 miles of the main line, leasing the use of five 
miles, from Washington Court House west, from the Dayton 
& Southeastern. The bonded debt was $900,000. 

The Cincinnati, Wabash d& Michigan road will be sold at 
Wabash, Ind., Nov. 5, by J. H. ade and Amasa Stone, 
trustees under the first mortgage. The bonded debt is $2,- 
000,000; the road extends from Goshen, Ind., southward to 
Anderson, 110 miles, It has been operated by the trustees 
for some time. 


Railway Passenger and Freight Conductors’ Mu- 
tual Aid and Benefit Association. 


Tremont House, Chicago, Oct. 8. About 75 delegates were 
sresent, representing 172 divisions of the order. Mr. Robert 
paneer hg of the Chicago & Lake Huron, presided, and Mr 
L. D, Latham delivered the anuual address 

The General Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. C. Huntington, 
reported that during the past year the sum of $27.2388 was 
paid out for death and disabilit 





He did not | 


The annual convention of this Association was held at the | 


claims, and that at the | 
close of the year there was $4,662.56 in the treasury. Since | whom all honor is due and much gratitude, and who do not 
the organization of the Association -the amounts paid out to | receive it. 


for the first time gave the reason for his resignation. He members have been: 1876, $2,178; 1877, $12,296; 1878, 


$21,915; 1879, $27,238; total, $63,627 
members now on the roll is 1,304. 

A committee was appointed to report a revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws, 

At the secon | day’s session, Oct. 9. the morning was occu- 
pied in discussing the report of the Commit'ee on Revision 
of the Constitution. It was decided to hoid the annual con- 
vention hereafter in November, instead of October. It was 
also decided to make the full assessment of $2.50 per mem- 
ber, as for adeath, hereafter for any member who should be 
so injured as to disable him permanently from following any 
trade or profession by which he could earn a living. 

After reélecting the old officers for the ensuing year, the 
Convention adjourned. 


The number of 


A Railroad Quarantine Convention. 

Mr. James C. Clarke, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orlcans, has issued the 
following circular in relation to the convention of railroad 
managers proposed by him in a former circular; 

“ Thirty-one responses have been made by railroad offi- 
cials to the circular issued on the 6th of August oe a 
meeting of the railroads, with a view of petitioning the Na- 
tional Congress to make provision for the appointment of a 
national bcard of health, to whom shall be delegated the 
power of adopting and putting in force quarantine rules and 
regulations affecting inter-state commerce, passengers and 
merchandise transported on railroads to and from any point 
where contagious or infectious disease may exist. 

“'The object of this movement is to secure uniform 
rules and regulations that will give the greatest protection 
by affording reliable means to arrest the spread of infectious 
or contagious disease, while at the same time providing for 
the movements of freights and passengers with the least in- 
convenience compatible with safety to the public health. 

‘In the communications recvived from the several rail- 
roads, the places designated for holding such convention or 
conference are proportionately as follows: St. Louis, 8; 
Nashville, 14; Atlanta, 4; Louisville, 2; Cincinnati, 1; Chi- 
cago, 1; Washington, 1. Therefore, in obedience to what 
seems to be the expressed wish of the majority, I respect- 
fully uname Nashville, Tenn., asthe place for holding such 
meeting, to be convened on Wednesday, the 19th day of 
November, 1879. 

* Allrailway managers who take an interest in this matter 
are respectfully invited to attend ; and, with a view to ac 
complish the purpose sought, they are requested to prepare 
in the meantime for submission tothe conference such sug- 
gestions as they may think proper to make.” 


Committee on East-bound Classification, 


The committee appointed at the last meeting of the Joint 
Executive Committee in New York (Sept. 23), to which was 
referred the subject of the revision of the classification of 
east-bound freight, considering the subject to require greater 
consideration than they could give it at that time, appointed 
a special meeting of their own at the Grand Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 30, The committee was organized by cho ing 
F, H, Kingsbury, of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 
Chairman, and W. 8. Spiers, of the Toledo, Peoria & War- 
saw, Secretary. At the Cincinnati meeting the eleven mem- 
bersof the committee were present or represented, viz : The 
Chairman and Secretary above-named, and H. W. Hibbard, 
Vandalia Line; RK. M. Fraser, Marietta & Cincinnati ; J. A. 
Grier, Michigan Central: R. W. Geiger, Jetfervonville, 
Madison & Indianapolis ; G. G, Cochran, Atlantic & Great 
Western, and C. L. Cole, representing Wm. Stewart, of the 
Pennsylvania Company : C, M. Wicker, representing M. H. 
Smith, of the Baltimore & Ohio; G. H. Vaillant, represent- 
ing J.T. R. McKay, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 


and J, M. Osborn, of the Wabash, representing J, C, Noyes, 
of the Indianapolis & St. Louis. 
J, J. Archer, of the Scioto Valley Railroad; J. M, Culp, 


of the Louisville & Nashville, and H. C. Diehl, of the In- 
diana, Bloomington & Western, were invited to sit with the 
committee. 

The committee held sessions for discussing aud amending 
the classification Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and Oct. 2, finishing the 
revision of the classification the last-named day. 

A resolution was at one time adopted declaring that when 
articles are classed as being five cents or any other amount 
above or below a class rate, the amount should be added to 
or deducted from the rate from all points, but it was after- 
wards reconsidered and lost. 

The committee then appointed Messrs. Kingsbury, Coch- 
ran and Fraser a sub-committee to revise and arrange its 
work, prepare it for the printer, and send copies to the Chair- 
man of the Joint Executive Committee, with a request that 
the revised classification be adopted, if possible, previous to 
the next proposed advance in rates. 


Southern Time Convention. 


The Southern Time Convention met in Baltimore, Oct. 15, 
to arrange the wintcr vchedule. Thirty roads were repre- 
sented, all in the Sout except the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
R. R. Bridgers, of the Wilmington & Weldon and the Wil- 
mington, Columbia & Augusta railroads was in the chair, 
jand W, F, Allen, of the Traveler's Official Guide, was Sec- 
| retary, Changes were made in the night trains going north 

from Washington to 9:45, instead of 10:15 p, m., and in 
the morning going South from Washington to 7 o’clock, in- 
stead of 6:50. These changes go into effect on Nov. 9. A 
communication was presented from the Baltimore papers 
| with reference to a 3:20 a. m. train going north, but no ac 
tion was taken. A paper relating toa national quarantine 
was also read, but no action was taken on it, as there will 
be a meeting at Nashville, on Oct, 19, to consider that sub- 
ject. The meeting adjourned to assemb'e in New York on 
the third Wednesday of April, 1880, 

General Time Convention. 

| The General Time Convention assembled at the Windsor 
| Hotel, New York, Oct. 9. Mr. F. N. Finney, of the Wiscon 
|sin Central, presided, and Mr, W, F. Allen, of the Official 
Guide, acted as Secretary. ; 

| The proceedings were very short. It was agreed to make 
no change in the through schedules, but to allow the usual 
changes to local points. Such local changes as may be made 

will take effect Nov. 9. 

It was decided to hold the spring meeting in Chicago on 
the second Wednesday in April, 1880. The Convention then 
| adjourned, 





Order of Railroad Conductors. 

The programme for the meeting and the exgursions, etc., 
of this order, as given last week, was fully carried out, and 
the excursions were fully appreciated and much enjoyed. 

On Sunday morning, Oct. 12, the delegates attended 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in a body, about 150 being 
present, and Mr. Beecher referred to them previous to the 
sermon, “ly the providence of God,” he said, “we have 
with usa number of members of a brotherhood composed of 
the conductors of the principal steam railroads in the United 
States. The rendering of honor to those that deserve honor 
is an explicit command of the Bible, and while we do not for 
get it in regard to rulers, yet society is full of persons to 


There is nobody to whom Jess credit is given and 
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whom more is deserved than the conductors and en-| Mr. D. T. Rennie, Assistant Superintendent of Machinery, | tion of the very cordial and effective coéperation extended 


ineers on our railroads, The safety of millions of | will have charge of the Machinery Department.” 


is in their 
yeople. y 

t is safer to life and limb to travel than to sta 
We are a traveling people, and such are the 
carefulness of our conductors snd engineers in the manage- 
ment of their trains that, while there is here and there a 


hands. 


ives 


-at home. 


great misfortune, there is an average of safety, comfort and | 
have, or have 


ease. Few men have traveled more ni 
noticed more how the conductors perform their duties. We 
remember them when we have to find fault, but forget them 
at other times. It gives me great pleasure to testify to their 
honorable position and great service, 
could a woman travel unprotected? Here she can 
the remotest bounds of 
and receive uniform courtesy, kindness, direction and per- 
sonal helpfulness, 1t is characteristic, national. It belongs 
to the brotherhood of professional conductors. Their pres- 
ence here should be met not only by our hospitality, but by 
our sympathy and our d, And may they 
who make us not to err on the straight and narrow way not 
fail themselves! May they find that other straight and nar- 
row way that leadeth unto life and rest in Heaven !” 


The Southern Railway & Steamship Association . 
The following circular from the President is dated Oct. 
138: 


‘As the fair of the North Georgia Stock & Fair Associa- 
tion is held at Atlanta on the week embracing the 22d of 
this month, and as 1 am informed by the hotel-keepers that 
they will not be able, on account o' oe press during 
the fair, to afford comfortable accommodations to railroad 
officials and the Convention on the 22d, I have thought 
proper, on the application of part of the members of the 
Convention, to postpone the meeting of the Convention of 
the Southern Railway & Steamship Association until 
Wednesday, the 5th day of November next, and it will stand 
adjourned accordingly .” 


from 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





imerican berry | of Civil Engineers.—Additions to 
the ns noted in the September transactions, are as 
follows: James H, Cunningham, Engineer, and proprietor 
of the Milwaukee Bridge and Iron Works ; Frederick N. 
Finney, General Ma r Wisconsin Central Railroad, Mil- 
waukee ; Col. Henry G. Prout, No, 12 Barclay street, New 
York (promoted from Associate) ; John M, Titlow, Assistant 
Engineer Department of Surveys, Philadelphia. 


Atchison & Nebraska,—Mr. B. L. Winchell is appointed 
Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, to date from 
Oct. 6. 


Baltimore & Ohio,—Mr. Arthur Sinsil has been appointed 
Assistant Master of Road of the Main Stem and branches, 
from Cumberland west to the Ohio River. He has been in 
the company’s service for 20 years, 


Bellaire & Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in Bell- 
aire, O., Oct. ¥, the following directors were chosen: A. W 


Anderson, Alexander Armsti , Wm. M. Armstrong, Wim. 
G. Barnard, A, H. Caldwell, A. B, Covert, Jacob Heather- 


ington, George Henry. M. Hoeffler, John Keyser, Henry 
Miller, 8S. L. Mooney, W. T. Morris, A. P. Tallman, ©. 
Webebr. The board reélected 8. L. Mooney, President; A. 
W. Anderson, seegeter! bow Treasurer; John Hart, Super- 
intendent. The stockholders passed a vote of thanks to 
President Mooney. 


Canada Central.—Mr. Wm, Cassilis, of Montreal, has 
been oun President, in place of J. G. Richardson, re- 
signed. , 


Columbus, Jeffersonville & Cincinnati.—Mr, L. Y. Stuart 
has been Semmes Secretary and Auditor, with office at Mt. 
Sterling, O. 


Columbus ad Sunday Creek Valley.—The officers are: 
President, Samuel Thomas; Vice-President, Josephus Collett ; 
Secretary, W. C. Lement; Treasurer, H. A. V. Post. 


Georgia Railroad Commission.—Under the new law, ex- 
Goy. James M. Smith, Campbell Wallace and Samuel Biur- 
nett have been appointed Railroad Commissioners of 
Georgia. 


Grand Junction.—Mr. R, Luttrell, formerly Traffic Su- 
perintendent of the Intercolonial, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of this road and the Belleville & North 
Hastings. Office at. Bejleville, Ont. 


Great Western of Canada.—Mr, Johu Whaliey McClure, 
of Whalley Range, Manchester, England, has been chosen 
Vice-President, to succeed Col. F, D. Grey, now President. 
Mr. Robert 8. Mansel, of No. 33 Devonshire place, Portland 

lace, London, W., has been chosen a director to succeed Mr. 
hilders, resigned. He comes to this country with the Presi- 
dent and Mr. James another director, to conclude the 
agreement with the Vanderbilt companies. 


Kansas Pacific.—Mr, A. A. Egbert is a ge Division 
Superintendent, with office in Denver, Col. He will have 
charge of the Denver Pacific and the Denver & Boulder 
Valley roads, which will be hereafter known as the Cheyenne 
Division of this road. 

Mr. Egbert is also Superintendent of the Colorado Division 
of the Union Pacific, late the Colorado Central road. 


Lexington, Pleasant Hill & Southern.—The directors of 
this new company are: V. Austin, J. H. Nash, T. P. 
Shadowens, Austin, Mo.; Joseph E. Young, Chicago; James 


I. Brooks, Boston. 


Long Island.—The following circular from Receiver Sharp 
is dated Oct. 11; 

‘Mr. S. Spencer, General Superintendent, having re- 
signed, the following appointments have this day been made: 
R. M. Gallaway Assistant to the Receiver ; Charles M. 
Heald, General Ticket Agent and Cashier; H. M. Smith, 
General Freight nt; W. M. un, General Passenger 
haem W. M. Buchanan, Auditor of Passenger and Ticket 
Accounts, 

‘All communications regarding the business of the com- 
pany which have heretofore been ad to the General 
Superintendent, will in future, until further orders, be ad- 
dressed to the Receiver.” 


Louisville & Nashville.—The following circular from 
General Manager F. de Funiak, is dated Oct. 6 : 

* All heads of departments and division superintendents 
are re-appointed. vision superintendents will report, in 
all matters 
Mr. D, W. C. Rowland, General 
portation. 


“ Assistant Chief Engineer A. V. Gude will have charge 


of the Road Department of the Louisville Division, and all 

employés in that department will report to him tor orders. 
‘For the pesees the General Manager will also 

the duties of Chief En 

ing to that departmen’ 


. to him, 
* Until the appointment of a Superintendent of Machinery, 


delity and 


bas " Laplorsn 
eer, and all corres ence relat- 
will be directed ge 


They carry a _ continent of | 
et, it is notorious as a matter of statistics that | 


| turned his attention to railroad construction. 


| 
| 


In what other land | #8er and afterward Receiver, 


to the farthest part of Oregon, | 








New York & New England.—At a meeting of the board 
last week Gen. James H. Wilson was chosen a director, in 
place of R. 8. Grant, resigned. 
eral Wilson Vice-President and General Manager, in place 
of Charles P, Clark, resigned. 

Gen. Wilson is a graduate of West Point and served in the 
army during the war with much credit. After the war he 
In partner- 
ship with Gen. E. F. Winslow he built the St. Louis & South- 
eastern road, of which he was Vice-President, General Man- 
The last-named position he 
still occupies. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
Oct. 9, the following directors (one-fourth of the board) were 
chosen without opposition: John Waddell, Cincinnati; Rob- 
ert Garrett, Baltimore; Henry M. Day, New York. Messrs. 
Waddell and Day are new directors, succeeding Gov. R. M. 
Bishop and J. Pierpont Morgan. The board elected Wm. T. 
McClintick, of Cincinnati, President, in place of L. B. Par- 
sons, of St. Louis, who declined reélection on account of 
pressing private business. The election was in the Baltimore 
& Ohio interest. 


Paducah & Elizabethtown.—Col. Robert Meek is appointed 
General Superintendent, the office of General Manager being 
abolished on the resignation of Gen. A, Anderson. 

Mr. B. F. Blue is appointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. Mr. Gabriel Morton is appointed Accountant and 
Cashier, in place of T, 8, Fauntleroy, resigned. 

Col. Meek was formerly Superintendent of the South & 
North Alabama road for several years. 

Matt. 


Pensacola.—Mr, L. Davis is appointed General 


Agent at Pensacola, Fla.,in place of F. 8. Grimes, trans | Hil 


ferred. 


Pensacola & Selma,--In compliance with the orders of 
D. F. Sullivan, Purchaser, Mr W. D. Chipley, on Oct. 10, 
assumed charge of this road (formerly the Selma & Gulf) as 
General Manager. Mr. Chipley also continues to be Gen 
eral Manager of the Pensacola Railroad. 


Mr. F. 8. Grimes has been appointed General Agent at | 8 


Selma. 
until further orders. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—At the annual meeting in 
Concord, Oct. 9, the following directors were chosen : 
Richard Taft, Profile House, N. H.; J. A.. Dodge, Plymouth, 
N. H.; Walter Aiken, Franklin, N. H.; John H. George, 
Nathaniel White, Concord, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Emmons Raymond, Boston. The board 
elected Richard Taft, President ; Charles H. Lund, Clerk ; 
Charles Greenleaf, Treasurer. 


Railway Passenger & Freight Conductors’ Mutual Aid 
& Benefit Association.—At the annual convention in Chi- 
cago last week the following officers were chosen for the ensu- 
ing year: President, James G. Sherman, Detroit; First Vice- 
President, Robert Laughlin, Lansing, Mich.; Second Vice- 
President, F. D, Underwood, Chicago; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Charles Huntington, Chicago; Directors, Thomas P. 
Robb, Port Huron, Mich.; R. G. Wood, Wm. Kelly, J. J. 
Horning, George E. Hewitt, Chicago; C. H. Briggs, Indian- 
pe L. D. Latham, Bloomington, Il. These are all re- 
elections. 

St. Paul Eastern Grand Trunk,—Col. J. 
has been appointed Chief Engineer. 


N. Boardman 

Toronto, Grey & Bruce. —At the annnal meeting recently 
the following directors were chosen: L. R. Bolton, W. M. 
Clark, N. Dickey, John Gordon, W. B. Hamilton, A. Nairn, 
R. Nother, W. Ramsay, Peter Ryan, 


Western Maryland.—The Baltimore City Council has 
elected the following directors on the part of the city: Alex- 
ander Rieman, Daniel J, Foley, Samuel H, Adams. 
George M, Gill, E. G. Hipsley, Nicholas G, Penniman, J, 
Alex: Preston and Christian Devries. 

At the annual meeting in Baltimore, Oct. 15, the following 
directors were chosen by the stockholders: J. K. Longwell, 
Carroll County, Md.; Joshua Biggs, Frederick County, Md. ; 
G. W. Harris, C. W. Humrichouse, Washington County, 
Md.; Edward Worthington, Baltimore County, Md. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. William Otis, for many years a well-known citizen 
of Rochester, N. Y., died in that place Oct. 6, of heart-dis- 
ease. Mr. Otis was formerly a railroad contractor and, in 
vartnership with his brother-in-law, Azariah Boody, of New 

ork, had a number of large contracts, including part of the 
Boston & Albany, the Boston & Providence, and other roads 
in New York & Ohio. 


Mr. Reuben Wells, for 26 years Master Mechanic of the 


Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road, has resigned | 
that position, and, it is said, has accepted that of Superin- | 


tendent of Machinery of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Mr, Wells is widely known, not only by his ability and suc- 
cess in his position as Master Mechanic, but also by his val- 
uable reports on boiler construction and management to the 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 

—Hon, George Vickers, a prominent lawyer and citizen of 


the Eastern Shore of Maryland, died at his residence in | 


He | 


Chestertown, Md., Oct. 8, inthe 78th year of his age. 
was United States Senator from Maryland for six years 
from 1868, and was for several years President of the Kent 
County Railroad Company. 

—Mr. William M. Wadley, President of the Central Rail- 


road Company of Georgia, had his leg broken by a kick from | 


a horse in Macon, Ga., last week. r. Wadley is reported 
as suffering very much, but not in a dangerous condition. 

—Gen, A. Anderson has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Paducah & Elizabethtown road, which he 
has held since the formation of the present company. 

--Mr. T. 5. 
Paducah & Elizabethtown road, has resigned his position. 

—Hon. Charles Foster, this week elected Governor of Ohio, 
is a director of the Lake Erie & Western, and was for a long 
time a director and for a year or two President of the Lake 

trie & Louisville, its predecessor. 

—The late Mark Hopkins, Treasurer of the Central Pacific 


Company, was known to have left a very large estate, but a | 


San Francisco paper says that in the inventory taken by his 
executors they accidentally overlooked two small items, one 


rtaining to the Transportation Department, to being $5,000,000 in registered United States bonds, and the 
uperintendent of Trans- | other $300,000 in gold to Mr. Hopkins’ credit in the Treas- | 
| ury at Washington. 


Steps will be taken at once to remedy 
these trifling omissions and include these two little matters 


|in the inventory. 


—Mr, 5. Spencer, on retiring from the position of General 
Superintendent of the Long Island Railroad, issues the fol- 
lowing circular : 

‘As my official connection with the Long Island Railroad 


ceases to-day, I must, in bidding adieu, express my apprecia- 


The board then elected Gen- 


All other employés are continued in their places | 


Fauntleroy, Accountant and Cashier of the | 
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|to me, at all times, by the officers and employés in the 

| various departments of the service. 

| ‘*If any measure of success has attended my efforts here, 

| it has been largely due to your zeal and proficiency, and for 

| these I return my heartiest thanks to each and all of you. 

| **May the same success which has marked your work in 

| the past continue to be yours, is the earnest and grateful 
wish of yours very truly, 8S. SPENCER.” 

| —Col. F. D. Grey, President of the Great Western Railwa 

| Company of Canada, Mr. James Bald, and Mr. R. Mansel, 

| directors, arrived in New York on the Algeria, last Wednes- 

| day. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
The following statements are from the reports made to 
| the Minnesota Railroad Commissioner for the year ending 
| June 80, 1879: 





Gross Net 

| earnings. Expenses. earn. 

Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis. .$1,025,995 $627 372 $398,623 
| St. Paul & Sioux City.............. 619,614 376,57 243,044 
| Sioux City & St. Paul............ . 865,654 277,532 88,122 
| Winona & St. Peter................ CE bed osise yA ore 
| Worthington & Sioux Falls....... 94,197 49,972 44.225 
Other earnings have been reported as follows: 
| Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
| 1879. 78. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
| Central Pacific... ..$12,589,241 $12,863,951 D. $274,710 21 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1,424,487 1,440,671 D. 16,184 1.1 


| Chicago & North- 


western ....... 11.315,520 10,938,238 I. 377,282 3.4 
Hannibal & St. Joe. 1,299,688 1,426,245 D. 126,557 8.9 
: Il. Central, IL. lines 3,979,257 4,097,444 I 118,187 2.9 
Centrai, Iowa 
b. MOO scacersen tees. BOVCAM 1,144,388; D. 115,973 10.1 
| Int. & Gt. North- 
QUE pasa vcoteer wes 1,083,343 948,877 IL. 134,466 14.2 
Mo., Kansas & Tex- 
as sa sethinean dB ch 2,188,559 2,100,755 I. 87,804 4.2 
St. L.. Alton & T. 
H., Belleville 
| Sas i necbene tent 381,155 249,877 I 31,278 8.9 
St. Paul & Sioux 
City (consoli- 
dated)... ae 787,856 770,028 IL. 17,827 2.3 
Scioto Valley . ... 230,94. 203,724 I. 27,218 13.4 
Toledo, Peoria & 
Warsaw. ....... 892,766 961,270 D. 68,504 71 
Wabash..... 3,507,297 3,693,205 D 185,908 5.0 
Right Months Ending Aug. 31: 
At., Miss. & Ohio.. $988,665 $1,044,263 D. $55,598 5.3 
Net earnings ..... 376,017 283,997 IJ. 92,920 32.4 


Bur,, Cedar Rap. & 


NOs dsvetec's ivewede 884,641 992,981 D 108,340 10.9 

Net earnings..... £81,738 271,578 9,160 3.4 
Chesapeake & Ohio = 1,201,886 1,229,928 D 28,042 2.3 

Net earnings .. . 212,426 145,293 1. 67,133 46.2 
Chicago, Bur. & 

ETT 8,819,621 8,996,425 D 176,804 2.0 

Net earnings .... 3,991,256 4,099,053 D. 107,797 2.6 
Int. & Gt. Northern. 905,031 793,193 I 111,838 14.1 


Net earnings..... 180,355 198,384 I. 18,029 9.1 





Nash., Chatta. & 

St. Louis.......... 1.113.658 1,064,535 I. 49,123 4.6 

Net earnings..... 385,731 349,910 I. 35,821 10.2 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

| eee .. 2,664,778 2,516,913 1. 147,865 5.9 

Net earnings..... 772,924 942,064 D. 169,140 18.0 
St. Paul & Sioux 

City (consoli- 

lO SAapei 678,076 673,333 I. 4,743 0.7 

Net earnings. 194,061 228,912 D 34,851 15.2 
Scuth’n Minnesota, 354,527 456,331 D. 101,804 22.3 

Net earnings... .. 192,889 238,076 D 45,187 19.0 

Three months ending Sept. 30; 

Grand Rapids & In- 

COR a neptadgs «9 $365,337 $305,993 I $59,344 19.4 
Minneapolis & St. 

Louis. . cds 119,958 100,873 I. 19,085 18.9 

Month of August: 

Chi., Bur. & Quincy.. $1,315,559 $1,632.207 D. $316,648 19.4 

Net earnings.... 713,605 952,377 D. 238,772 25.1 

| Great Western........ 323,700 335,800 D. 12,100 3.6 
Net earnings...... 100,000 83,700 1. 16,300 19.5 

Month of September; 

Central Pacific..... $1,723,000 $1,769,477 D. $46,477 2.6 
Chesap’ke & Ohio. . 222,601 210,743 I 11,858 5.6 
Chi., Clinton, Du- 

buque & Minn... 41,078 34,352 I 6,726 19.6 
Chicago & North 

western......... .. 1,714,000 1,450,302 I 263,698 18.2 
Grand Rapids & In- 

MAM. oh <i iiveex 132.191 103,172 I. 29,019 28.1 
Hann bal & St. Jo.. 177,158 231,169 D. 54,011 23.4 
Til. Central, LL lines 542,575 495,299 I 47,27 9.5 

% 1 Ia lines 144,766 135,087 I. 9,679 7.2 
Mo., Kansas & Tex. 380,759 330,235 I. 50,524 15.3 
Northern Pacific... 258,000 123,000 I. 135,000 109.7 
St. L., Alton & T. H. 

| Bellevile Line... 54,810 46,516 I. 8,294 17.8 
| St. Paul & Sioux 
| City (consoli 
Pe ae 109,799 96,695 L. 13,085 13.5 
| Scioto Valley.... 28,125 29,151 D 1,026 3.5 
| Toledo, Peoria & 
weer 112,374 125,109 D. 12,735 10.2 
Union ''acific ..... 1,106,661 1,000,980 I. 105,681 10.6 
Wabash.... 607 835 544,660 1. 63,175 11.6 
| First week in October: 
| Chi. & Eastern Illi- 
SSE Ae $23,452 $21,888 I. $1,564 7.1 
| Chi., Mil, & St. Paul. 273,000 185,356 1. 87,644 47.3 
| St. L., Tron Mt. & 
| Southern......... 180,140 145,029 I. 36,111 24.2 
Week ending Oct. 3: 
| Great Western..... $114,230 $102,049 I. $12,181 11.9 
} Ween ending Oct. 4: 
| Grand Trunk... . $210,817 $189,965 I $20,852 11.0 


| Southwestern Railway Association Rates. 


The following rates took effect Oct. 13 on shipments to At- 
| lantic seaboard ports, the rates given being in cents per 100 
| lbs., and applying only on car-load lots : 

| Boxed meats, 


bones, iron, Flour 
| Other ores, lead, er 
| Wheat. grain. fertilizers. barrel. 
| From Missouri River points to: 

East St. Louis, Hannibal, 

a A ere 20 15 20 40 
COEGRRG 55 Uaikds GR ina ce tee Te 20 26 50 
| Milwaukee............--2000+ 274, 22% 28ly 55 
fe Ae 31% 2614 3314 63 


The following arbitraries will apply on business from the 
| Missouri River points to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
| and Boston : 


Missouri River points to : 1st 2d. 30. 4th. 
Mississippi River points....... 55 45 35 20 
SOMERS oichusl Secor cbaedeweced 75 60 45 26 
pS ee ee 97 76% 58 3344 


On business to Boston the rate on second-class should be 
| 55 cents per 100 Ibs. from Missouri River points to Chicago. 
| These rates apply only on shipments directly through to the 
| seaboard. 

Grain Movement. 


| For the week ending Oct. 4 receipts and shipments of 
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rain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years : 





North- —-Northwestern shipments. 

western P. ec. by Atlantic 

Year. receipts. Total. By rail. rail. receipt 
: 49 4,441,081 610,568 13.8 4,656,417 
2. 4,347,296 422,841 9.7 2, .200 
4,193,258 1,314,614 31.3 3,179,589 
4,660,252 id 858 35.4 4,093,200 
6,141,867 924,512 15.0 5,828,503 
6,623,837 1,165,641 20.8 6,751,531 
4,994,530 1,485,981 29.8 8,528,381 


The receipts at the Northwestern markets are the largest 
of this year, but they were exceeded in each of three weeks 
of August and September last year—never before. Tne ship- 
ments of these markets, on the other hand, are the smallest 
since July. The rail shipments are the largest for five weeks. 
The receipts at Atlantic ports are 19 per cent. larger than in 
the previous week, and are the lar, on record without any 
exception. The only weeks previously when the Atlantic 
receipts amounted to 8,000, bushels were that ending 
Sept. 14, 1878 (8,249,026 bushels), and that ending Aug. 9, 
1879 (8,402,315 bushels). But previous to 1878 there had 
never been a week when the Atlantic receipts reached 7,000,- 
000 bushels, and but two (both in 1877) when they had 
reached 8,000,000 bushels. They were 7,000,000 first in the 
last week of August, 1878, but they reached that amount but 
three times that year. This year, so far, there have been ten 
weeks that they exceeded 7,000,000 bushels, and since the 
middle of July there has been but one week that they have 
been less. 

Of the receipts at Northwestern markets for the week this 
year, 50.5 per cent. was at Chicago, 13.3 at Milwaukee, 13.1 
at Toledo, 8.2 at Detroit, 8.1 at St. Louis, 4.9 at Peoria and 
1.9 at Cleveland. Milwaukee at last takes the place as sec- 
ond on the list which it usually holds. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 6.0 per cent. was at New 
York, 20.6 at Baltimore, 8.9 at Philadelphia, 7.7 at Mon- 
treal, 4.9 at Boston, 1.8 at New Orleans, and 0.1 per cent. at 
Portland. New York’s receipts have been exceeded but once 
in the history of the trade, in the week ending Sept. 14, 1878. 
Baltimore’s receipts are the largest for eight weeks, but have 
been exceeded three times this year. Philadelphia’s receipts 
have been smaller but twice since the middle of July. 

For the week ending Oct. 14 (Tuesday), receipts and ship- 
ments at Chicago avd Milwaukee were, in bushels : 


Receipts. Shipments, 

ON OPT PT TT ee 4,617.363 
EEO vn 0c tnnevessesescon.scnensaenen 1,265,700 905,115 
ie, 3s eee 4,846,911 5,612,478 


Buffalo receipts for the same week were 2,644,286 bush- 
els by lake and 957,080 by rail; shipments, 1,985,715 bush- 
els by canal and 1,633,290 by rail. 

For the same week, ending Oct. 14, the previous week and 
the corresponding week last year, receipts at the four leading 
Atlantic ports were, in bushels: 

Aj 


Oct. 14, 1879. 





Week iz 
Oct. 7, 1879. 
8 





Oct, 15, 1878. 


OS 4,565,173 ,634,80. 4,163,330 
Baltimore... ....... 1,866,470 1,725,637 831,930 
Philadelphia........ 1,165,700 979,500 934,100 
Ricics: ene ip betes 478,042 400,804 553,518 

The four ports.. 8,075,385 7,740,742 6,482,878 


As compared with the previous week, New York shows a 
slight decrease and all the other ports an increase. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year Boston shows a 
decrease, the other three purts a a gain. New York re- 
ceipts were 56.5 per cent. of the total, against 59.9 per cent. 
in the previous year and 64.2 per cent. in the corresponding 
week last year. Of the New York receipts last week 1,945,- 
234 bushels—42.6 per cent.—were by rail. 

Chicago Shipments. 

For the week ending Oct. 11 the shipments of freight east- 
ward from Chicago amounted to 82,898, against 27,060 
tous the previous week. Of the total 4,026 tons were flour, 
20,528 tons grain, and 8,849 tons provisions. The receipts 
from this freight, if all had gone to New York, would have 
been a little more than $200,000, The tons and percentage 
of total shipped by each road were as follows: 


Tons Per cent. 
Michigan Central 7,057 21.8 
RMD OND. boda ke Sods cc cccccade wetevearaveses 9,162 28.3 
OSG COOING, ave din. s 4. decebecthogeebod ddbewe 6,806 21.0 
er om pe ere 3,329 10,2 
I I RIO 6 0 6: 0'0:5:0'00.00 sumedlaelce +s. Bel 6,033 18.7 


The Michigan Central’s share is vastly smaller and the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s vastly larger by reason of the ‘ even- 
ing” for traffic carried before the middle of August, no 
transfers having been made for a long time after the first 
agreement to pool was made. The shipments since the ad- 
vance of rates Aug. 23 each week have been: 


Week ending. Tons. Week ending. Tons, 

AUG. BD. os ccccccvciccce GOON BE ce Secccaceccasecs 37,003 

NM 551s etnies a0 Gi AM Bisco o iene cecvacheraaes 27,960 
Je 3S ere ate. . dae rere in wens 32,898 
we | 24,204) 


This includes the entire period of the 80-cent rate on grain. 
During part of it a great deal of grain was carried on old 
contracts at lower rates, but in the last two weeks little, if 
any. In the last week the shipments were stimulated by the 
notification of the advance of 5 cents per 100 Ibs., which 
went into effect last Monday. 


Pittsburgh Lron Receipts. 


The receipts of iron and iron ore at Pittsburgh for the three 
months from July 1 to Sept. 30 were as follows, in tons: 


1879. 1878. 


Inc. or Dec. P.e. 

Blooms and billets......... 11,614 7822 . 4,202 58.8 
CMs <i sdidnis Soa Bead iva dk 6,057 6,795 D. 738 «10.9 
BON DOR i cowisnceds saved, 15,029 9,758 I. 5,271 53.8 
5. ho eee 89,795 49.526 LL 40,269 81.3 
DNA Ek nies abahedh coda cred 98,615 67,524 I. 31,091 46.0 
ye eT 221,110 140,925 1, 80,185 56.9 


The large receipts of pig iron were 23,646 tons by Pennu- 
sylvania Railroad, main line; 14,434 tons by West Penn- 
sylvania Division; 19,368 tons by Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago; 7,485 tons by Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and 7,044 
tons by Allegheny Valley. The chief receipts of iron ore 
were 33,672 tons by Cleveland & Pittsburgh; 29,565 tons 
by Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and 28,224 tons by Pittsburgh, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 


Coal Movement, 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 4 were as follows: 


1879, 1878. Increase. P.c. 
pA Perret rrr 490,887 424,500 66,387 15.6 
Semi-bituminous............ DA? “es antos,.” ipeee ox oP B bert 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania.. 48,286  ........ 0 seeeeees 
Coke, Pennsylvania. ...... ST! nce cts edabueee as 


The combination is apparently given up, the Lehigh oper- 
ators not having acceded to the agreement. Nearly all the 
companies have raised ps: of coal at tide-water a little. 

Coal shipments from Pictou, N. 8., for the nine months 
ending Sept. 29 were: 1879, 158,764; 1878, 104,032; in- 
crease, 54,732 tons, or 52.6 per cent. 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30 was as follows: 








1879. 1878. Increase, P. c. 

RIND 5 530 Hhinb<di hrc dncee 747,505 504,461 °43,044 48.2 
Semi-bituminous.... ... ...... 1,412,265 1,168,433 243,832 20.9 
NEN... nano upinchae chem 1,269,006 1,210,084 58922 49 
MENEL Lies caer ci onatinn baveeee bee 1,024,393 776,490 247,903 31.9 
NRL 6.3 \a' in anidvabes eit obs's 4,453,169 3,659,468 793,701 21.7 


A meeting of coal operators and miners at Pittsburgh has 
adopted a plan for a settlement of all disputes in the trade. | 
Its leading feature is the reference of all differences to a | 
“ Board of Arbitration and Conciliation,” to be composed of | 
nine operators and nine miners. T board is to select a 
committee of six, which is to investi 
make no decision unless by request of the parties concerned. 
After investigation by this sub-committee the matters in dis- 
ce will be referred to the full board, whose decision is to-be 

nal; in case of a tie in the board a referee is to be chosen. 
The board is also to fix wages for mining coal. The agree- 
ment has been submitted to the operators’ and miners’ asso- 
ciations for approval. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Right of Way through Homestead Entries on 
Public Lands. 


The case of the Flint & Pere Marquette Co. against Samuel 
H. Gordon, decided last week by the Michigan Supreme 
Court, is one of some importance as establishing a precedent. 
The suit was brought to clear and establish the title of the 
company to the ew of rn across a certain 80-acre lot 
owned and occupied by defendant in Osceola County, Mich., 
and acquired by him under the homestead law. The land 
was entered by defendant in 1868; the road was built in 
1872, and the final patent issued to defendent in 1874. 

The Court held that the proceeding was a proper one and 
the suit properly brought by the — y. it also held that 
the company was entitled to the right of way under the act 
of Congress of 1866 granting the right of way for highway 
over a! pees lands not reserved for public uses, the railroad 
being a highway within the meaning of the law, and that no 
patent was necessary to establish its right to the land, noth- 
ing more than the actual construction of the road being 
needed to establish its right. The company, by accepting 
the offer of the government, obtained a grant of the right o 
way which was perfectly good as against the government, 
and must be held good as against any other claimant unless 
his patent antedates it by relation, or unless the equities 
springing from poss ession and improvement would prevent 




















any right from being acquired adversely. 

The Court holds that the homestead entry vested no title 
in defendant, but gave him under the law a right of posses- 
sion which he might perfect by continued occupancy and 
improvement. His ownership could not be held to antedate 
the building of the road, as he was not entitled to receive a 
yatent for the land until after the road was finished aud had 

ven in operation for some time. He had certain equities in the 
case, but, leaving these out of the question, the company was 
not guilty of any wrong in building its road across the land. 
The homestead entry was made subject to having it defeated, 
so far as the right of way across the land was concerned, by 
the subsequent construction of a road before the patent was 
earned, 

Finally the Court holds that defendant should have some 
remedy against the hardships he may have suffered, and his 
claim is not forfeited by his refusal to negotiate with the 
company. While the plaintiff had a right to take the land, 
defendant has a right to compensation for any improvements 
he may have made, which were destroyed or damaged by 
the road. The decree should have allowed the defendant a 
reference to compute the value of the improvements made 
upon the Jand taken for right of way, and it will be modified 
so as to permit that to be done, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Taunton (Mass.) Locomotive Works recently delivered 
a new engine to the Seaboard & Roanoke road. ‘he works 
have a number of orders on hand. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co,, at Wilmington, Del.. is shipping 
anumber of cars this week to Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, recent 
delivered two Consolidation engines to the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, for use on the heavy grades of its Vermont & mn 
chusetts Division. The works are to build several more 
engines of the same class, with 20 by 24 in. cylinders, for the 
same road, 

The Portland Co., at Portland, Me., is building six loco- 
motives, and engines for five steam vessels, 

The Cobourg (Ont.) Car Works have just completed some 
cars for the Prince Edward County road. A new brick 
foundry is being added to the works. 

W. C. Allison & Co, are building a large addition to their 
car shops in West Philade}phia. 

The Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans shops in McComb 
City, Miss., recently turned out a heavy freight engine, the 
first complete one built there. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., at Wilmington, Del., bas 
just turned out two new Pullman cars. A new boiler shop 
and a new machine shop are being built as additions to the 
works. Besides car work, the company is building a trans 
fer boat to carry cars between the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore at Canton and the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Locust Point, Baltimore. It is 324 ft. long over all, 36 ft. 
8 in. beam, and will have very heavy engines. 

The Cleveland Bridge & Car Works were never more 
busy; and although working three hundred hands, they are 
compelled to run extra time. Besides other large contracts, 
they are filling an order from Mr. Emery for ten street 
chariots, a sort of coupé car, to be placed on Woodland ave- 
nue,—Cleveland (O.) Trade Review. 





| start u », and the repairs will soon i 
te all disputes, but to | : my ne anes. | wae 


ture of iron rails and merchant bar, is offered fo’ 
John Bioodgood, of 84 Broadway, New York. eye 

The rolling mill at Columbia, Pa., is offered for sale by 
H. M. North, of that borough. The property includes 1514 
acres of land, a store, barns and tenement houses, besides 
the mill buildings. a 

inggold ace, near Pottsville, Pa., has been leased 

Mr. David Longnecker, Jr., and will go into blast reabef 


Noy. 1; repairs are now in , 
Nail Works began to run the 


The Centralia (I1l.) Lron 
puddling department double turn recently, and have more 
orders on hand than can be filled for some time. 


The Laclede Rolling Mill, at St. Louis, is nearly ready to 


ae ene eet furnaces are nearly ready for use. val 
"he 2 ny City [ron Co, expects to put its furnace 
Albany, N. ¥., into blast next Teonth, * 2 


The Colwell & Collins Norway Bolt & Nut Works, in 


Cleveland, O., are running to their full capacity, with plenty 
of orders. rt ‘ 


The Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co., an organization com- 
posed of leading firms engaged in the manufacture of steel 


in this city, is about to erect works for the f 
ing steel billets for use by individual y ay e sadacs 
will be entirel 


consumed by the stockholders. The site f. 
the works will probably be selected the present week, fee 
then the construction of the buildings will be at once com- 
menced.—Piltsburgh Telegraph, Oct. 14, 

Bridge Notes. 


The Edgemoor Iron Works, at Wilmington, Del., are to 
build the new bridge over the Schuylkill at Filbert street 
Philadelphia, for the Pennsylvania Railroad, It will have 
three tracks, and will be built in three spans, one of 144 ft. 
and two of 160 ft. each. The Edgemoor Works have now 
contracts for over 12,000 tons of iron-work on hand. 
Prices of Rails. 


Steel rails are quoted at $50 to $53 per ton at mill, the 
highest price being offered for early delivery. It is impos- 
sible, however, to secure immediate delivery for iarge 
orders, the mills being all full. 

_Tron rails are quoted at $47 per ton at mill for 56-Ib, sec- 
tion, and $48 to $50 for lighter rails. Several sales of small 
lots of light rails are noted, andone large order for 56-1b. 
rails. There is more inquiry for new rails than a week ago. 

Old iron rails are quoted at $81 to $82 per ton in Philadel- 

»hia, and $34 to $35 in Pittsburgh, but few or none are to 
»0 had at premes: 

Railroad spikes are quoted in Pittsburgh at 8 cents per 


pound for immediate, and 814 cents for future delivery, with 
a brisk demand, . 


Prices of Old Material. 

Pittsburgh quotations for scrap iron and steel are as fol- 
lows: Old car-wheels, $80 to $81 per ton, gross; old car- 
metal, $19 to 820; cast borings, $15 to $16; No. 1 wrought 
scrap, net, $80 to 882; old car-springs, 831 to $82; old car- 
axles, $32 to $838; wrought turnings, $19 to $20, Increas- 
ing demand and rather a light stock are reported. Scrap 
iron isin better demand than scrap steel. 
Chest Protectors. 


Last evening one of the signal lamps on the rear car of a 
train on the Central Railroad dropped off near the Chilton 
street bridge and was picked up by a woman who started 
on arun after the train, shouting at the top of her voice, 
“Stop, mister, you have lost your lantern,”—lizabeth (N. 
J.) Journal, 

Duluth has three churches which can be turned into grain 
elevators with but little expense, She built’em that way on 
purpose.— Detroit Free Press, 

An Oil City baggageman believes that a “‘ chest protector” 
refers to something that makes a trunk more difficult to 
smash. —Derrick, 

That eminently piscatorial story about the Hopkins estate 
coming in for an odd five milliou, which has been mislaid in 
Washington a year or two, was thinner thana slice of board- 
ing-house bread from the very start. We defy anybody to 
permit a single five-cent nickel to lie around the nation’s 
capital for five consecutive minutes without some ‘ eminent 
politician” caren to it like a bull-dog to the basement 
of an apple stealer’s trowsers. Said coin wouldn’t be worth 
five seconds’ insurance, unless it was chained down to a fifty- 
ton grauite block, Even the corrected version of the afore- 
mentione| alleged windfall making it only $5,000 is pal- 
pably diapbanous, If that amount of securities had been 
ound concealed for a generation or two in the Hopkins 
family bible we should feel a little more like taking stock in 
the romance,—San Francisco Evening Post. 

The elevated railroads in New York have developed a new 
and very unpleasant variety of hog. This description of 
beast rides in the elevated cars and spits out of the window. 
It doesn’t require much of an aim to hit somebody on the 
sidewalk below, 

A railroad company, which is asking for a county subscrip- 
tion down in South Carolina, is circulating 8 over the 
road as inducements to voters. As the line is not even sur- 
veyed yet, this looks like the cheapest attempt to bribe on 
record, 

Tramps. 


On the night of Oct. 7,a party of tramps boarded Capt. 
Aldridge’s freight train, bound east, at Mt. Airy, Md., on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, cut the caboose loose from the train and 
robbed it, taking the conductor’s clothing, tickets, time-book 
and punch, leaving their oid clothing at Mt. Airy. Thecon- 
ductor at the time of the robbery was putting down the 
brakes. The tramps, after taking all they could find in the 
car, started it down the road, Capt. Aldridge, seeing his 
caboose coming, had the presence of mind to cut his rear car 


loose, thereby preventing a smash-up. The tramps made 
good their escape. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 























Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 
The Portland (Me.) Rolling Mill was sold at auction Sept. | 
80, and bought by J. B. Brown for $71,000 cash. 
The Valley Rolling Mill, at Youngstown, O., has been | 
started up, after being idle;since 1873, | 
Allegheny Furnace, near Holidaysburg, Pa., has gone into 


last. } 
The Rohrerstown Rolling Mill, in Lancaster County, Pa., | 
is to be started up after a rest of four years. 
A new boiler-piate mill is being built by Samuel R, Sey- 
fert at Gibraltar, Pa. 
Codorus Furnace, at York, Pa., is to go into blast as soon | 
as necessary repairs can be made. 
Carnegie Brothers & Co., at Pittsburgh, recently rolled an | 
iron plate 3 in. thick, 30 in. wide and 14 ft. long. They are 
to make about 30 more of the same size fora government 
vessel] now being built on the Delaware, 
The Louisville Lron & Steel Co, is running its rolling mill | 
in Louisville, Ky., to its full capacity, and has orders for | 
some time ahead. The company is said to have been very for- 
tunate in securing a large supply of pig iron before the rise 





in pee began. 
he rolling mill at Marietta, O., fitted for the manufac- 


Allegheny Valley.—This company paid $11.50 in cash 
only on each $35 coupon due Oct. | on its income bonds, pay- 
ing the balance of $23.50 in new income bonds or, for sums 
less than $100, in scrip convertible into such bonds. On the 
April coupon $17.50 in cash was paid, making for the year’s 
interest $29 in cash and $41 in bonds or scrip. 


Arkansas Valley. — Notice is given that Adolphus 
Meier and Carlos 8. Greeley, trustees, will pay to bondhold- 
ers a dividend of $38.45 per bond, at their office in St. Louis. 
This dividend is the net result of the proceeds of the sale of 
the road under foreclosure, and there wilk be no further pay- 
ment, The road, formerly a branch of the Kansas Pacific, 
is now abandoned. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The town of Santa 

e, N. M., has voted to issue $150,000 bonds in aid of a 
branch from this road. This is about $10,000 per mile of 
the branch. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—In the Court of Common 
Pleas at Akron, O., Oct. 10, Judge Tibbals approved an order 
ooees upon between the attorneys of the Receiver and of 
Henri Louis Bischoffsheim and the firm of Bischoffsheim & 
Goldschmidt, whereby litigation involving over $2,000,000, 
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and occupying the attention of the court for four years me 
is aubaall settled and withdrawn from court. The tition 
of the plaintiff, W. H. Taylor and W, A. Dunphy, trustees 
of the Ohio mortgage, sets forth that the English trustees, 
‘representing 91 per cent of the bonds issued under the con- 
solidation mortgage, have settled all issues between Bis- 
choffsheim on the one side, and the plaintiffs and the Atlan- 
tic & Great Western on the , and that the settlement 
will be beneficial to all parties concerned, This is considered 
an important order, since it greatly facilitates the sale and 
reorganization of the road under a recent order of the same 
court, 


Bangor & Backsport,—The ch of this road from 
standard to 3-ft. ga was comple last week, and the 
first narrow-gauge train ran over the line on Oct. 9. It is 
18 miles long, from Bangor, Me., to Bucksport, and, until 
Oct. 1, was leased to the European & North American. 


Belton, Williamston & Easley.—Meetings are be- 
ing held to advocate the construction of this road and to 
secure subscriptions to the stock. The line is from Belton, 
S. C., on the Greenville & Columbia road, crossing the Blue 
Ridge through Eastato Gap, and thence by Brevard and down 
the French Broad Valley to Swannanoa Junction, near Ashe- 
ville, S.C. The distance as survcyed is 99 miles, and the 
estimated cost of grading is $862,000. The South Carolina 
Legislature is to be asked to authorize county subscriptions. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—The work of, laying the 
track on this road from Brattleboro, Vt., to Londouderry 
was to have been done this fall. No rails have yet been 
delivered, however, and it is feared that the track cannot be 
laid before winter sets in, unless the iron contractors fur- 
nish the rails very soon, In any event the completion of 
this section is promised for early spring. 


Canada Central. --The new owners of this road, Messrs. 
Worthington & MeIntyre, are to pay $2,500,000 for the 
property. It is said that they inténd to make a narrow- 
gauge road of it. 


Canadian Pacific.—An Ottawa dispatch says: ‘ Mr. 
Sandford Fleming, Chief Government Engineer, has left for 
Manitoba, where he will make a personal inspection of 
works in that district and of the projected route for the 
Winnipeg Branch, The general impression here is that 
the contract for the Burrard Inlet route will not be let at 
the time specified in the advertisements calling for tenders. 


Central Pacific.—The San Francisco Hvening Post of 
Oct. 4 says: “ Thousands of people ride daily over the Oak- 
land ferries and in the long trains of cars upon the local rail- 
road over Long wharf, to and from the city of Oakland, and 
few of them know why so many men are were driving 
piles and unloading flat-cars and dumps filled with rock, 
earth and gravel into the bay. This work has now beer in 
»rogress for about two months, and during that time there 
has een dumped into the aay Searls 100, cubic yards of 
material. The object of this is to make a solid roadbed from 
the outer ferry landing to West Oakland, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most important improvements for 
Oakland ever carried out. The work is now so far advanced 
that it is a matter of interest to many thousands of people to 
know all the facts concerning it, 1¢ present ferry landing 
is now about two miles from the solid earth at West Oak- 
land, and the traffic has increased so rapidly within a few 
years that the railroad company, foreseeing a further in- 
crease, find that in a short time their facilities will be wholly 
inadequate to meet the exigencies of passenger traffic. Only 
two tracks now run to the end of the wharf. Upon one of 
these the local trains run exclusively, The other track is 
used by the overland, Los Angeles, San Jose, and trains to 
Tracey via the old overland railroad. Hence when it be- 
comes necessary to run a ferry or local train every fifteen 
minutes, as it will by next year, more tracks must be laid 
upon which to run those trains, It is also a fact that very 
many timid people are afraid that the present tracks on Long 
wharf are not entirely safe, and this prevents many business 
men in San Francisco from making their homes on the other 
side of the bay. It is proper to remark here, however, that 
those who ride over this road have not the slightest fear, as 
the piles are constantly being inspected and looked 
after by a man employed exclusively for this purpose. 
About two-thirds the distance from Oakland Point to the 
end of Long Wharf there is a pene known as the old Cohen 
Landing. Here it was that a few years ago a terrible cal- 
amity occurred on the occasion of a picnic excursion of the 
Garibaldi Guards, when in the rush of passengers off the boat 
to the cars the apron gave way and precipitated many men, 
women and children into the bay. Many, when taken out 
were cold in death, I: is at this point, or on the south side 
of it, that the future Oakland Ferry landing is to be located, 
and that in the near future. To make this change, the plans 
have been drawn, and, in accordance with them, work has 
been commenced as follows: About 400 feet south of the 
local track at Oakland point piles were driven and a track 
laid about half way to the old Cohen landing, and in such a 
manner as to forma junction with the local track at that 

int. On this, trains were run, loaded with rock and un- 
loaded into the bay on the south side, forming a rubble _rip- 
rap, which is to prevent the wash of the waves from affect- 
ing it. These rocks were dumped in so that they came to 
the level of the track, which is some ten feet above low- 
water mark. The bay here shoals so gradually that at ebb 
tide the bottom is uncovered for several hundred yards from 
the shore. As soon asa sufficient amount of progress had 
beev made with this riprapping, long trains of dump cars 
were employed to bring in earth and gravel, which was 
thrown on the inner side, and such progress was made that 
a solid tongue of earthand rock stretches out into the bay 
from the end many hundreds of yards. Another track was 
laid north of the loeal track, and on the outer side of this 
wes also thrown in rock until a complete wall protected that 
side from the action of the water. The space is now filled 
between this track and the south side. The manner of doing 
this is to run the dump trains down and tip the cars, the 
earth falling in, and a temporary track is moved over, ties, 
rails and all, and upon this runs the next train, and so on 
until the work is completed. After reaching this junction 
of the new with the local track, another was constructed 
upon piles driven for this eutiose and run over south until 
it forms a junction with t) id overland track. This brings 
it down nearly to the old Cohen landing, and from this point 
two other tracks will be laid south of the overland track to a 
point immediately south of the old landing, where the new 
ferry slips will be made, and a magnificent depot erected, 
which, as well as the tracks, will be upon made ground. As 
a matter of course, as the work of filling in progresses, it 
becomes less rapid, as the water is deeper and the fill is so 
much greater. It is estimated that it will take at least 
1,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock to complete this fill, 
which will be wide enough to enable the company to use six 
tracks. The reporter has been at some pains to ascertain 
where all this material is obtained, as it is like casting a 
mountain into the sea, Away up near Niles’ Station, in Al- 
ameda County, the railroad company owns some land which 
is of no value for either agricultural or grazing purposes. It 
isa part of the Contra Costa movntains, and here a hundred 
men are at work d and blasting the rocks and loading 
them into long trains of flat cars, each car carrying eight 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


cubic yards. When loaded they are run into Oakland and 
out on the wharf, where many other men. unloadthem. The 
earth is what 1s known as adobe; and is procured near Fruit 
Vale, adjacent to East Oakland. A special track was laid 
from the overland track upon which to run the dump cars, 
which are loaded by men, and also what is known as a steam 
paddy, which is precisely like a dredger, and scoops up 
enough earth in three measures to fill a car containing three 
cubic yards of earth. These, when loaded, are run in and 
dumped as described above. This work, it is expected, will 
be completed within six or eight month at farthest, and will 
be a most beneficial one to Oakland, and will have the effect 
of adding millions of dollars to her assessment rolls. The 
work is under the direction of J. H. Strowbridge, and the 
depot will be built by Arthur Brown. This improvement, 
however, is but a commencement of a work in contempla- 
tion by this company, which will result in reclaiming a vast 
amount of land now neither sea nor land. The railroad 
tracks now at this point are sonumerons as to bewilder the 
unsophisticated, and still more are being constructed. This 
work, which is a great public improvement, is just now a 
great blessing to hundreds of men who would otherwise be 
out of employment, the wages paid being from $1.50 to 
$1.70 per diem.” 

The great ferry boat Solano, which is to run between 
Benicia and Martinez, is so nearly finished that trains will 
be put on that route about Nov. 1. The route is over the 
California Pacific from Sacramento to Suisun, thence by a 
new branch to Benicia, then by ferry across to Martinez and 
by the Northern Railroad Division to Oakland, This is much 
the shortest route between San Francisco and Sacramento, 
and the fast trains are expected to make the run in four 
hours, allowing half an hour for Oakland ferry and half an 
hour for the Benicia ferry. As soon as the latter gets to 
working well, it is expected that the running time can be 
cut down to 3\4 hours. Only local trains will be run on the 
Vallejo end of the California Pacific, connecting with the 
through trains at Suisun. 


Chicago & Alton.—The express train on this road 
which left Kansas City on the evening of Oct. 9, was stopped 
at Glendale, Mo., by a signal, and immediately taken pos- 
session of by a band of 18 or 20 masked and armed men. 
They offered no violence to passengers, only compelling 
them to keep still, but proceeded to search the express car, 
taking all tle valuable packages from the safe. They did 
not secure avery large amount, taking about $6,000 in cur 
rency, and some valuable pages It is thought that they 
expected to secure a large s 1ipment of bullion which had 
come on from Denver by the Kansas Pacific, but that had 
been sent East by another line, After they left, it was found 
that they had piled stones and other obstructions on the 
track near by to wreck the train in case it did not stop at 
the station. 

The company has offered a reward of $15,000 for the ar- 
rest of the robbers, and several parties are in pursuit of 
them. 


Chicago, Bellevue, Cascade & Western.—This com 
pany has beena long time talking over and grading its 
road, and at last succeeded some two months ago in getting 
iron for a part of it. Track is now reported laid from Belle- 
vue, la., on the Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota, 
westward to La Motte, 12 miles, and the company hopes to 
reach Cascade, 20 miles further, this year. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—The whole litiga- 
tion which, of late, bas grown somewhat complicated, over 
this road is to be removed to the United States Circuit 
Court, the required petition and bond having been filed. 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.—Notice is given 
that the valid first-mortgage bonds of the Mississippi Central 
which become due Nov. 1, will be paid on presentation at 
the office of this company, No. 31 Nassau street, New York. 
The bonds will cease to bear interest at maturity. 

A special meeting of stockholders was held in New York, 
Oct. 18, at which it was resolved to change the gauge of the 
road from 5 ft. to the standard 4 ft. 844 in. Also, to reduce 
the grades on the road sufficiently to admit of the running of 
freight traius of at least 25 cars each way over the entire 
length of the road ; lastly to devote the net earnings of the 
road for 1879 and L880, over and above the interest charges, 
to this purpose, and, if necessary, to sell $500,000 of the 
company’s first-mortgage bonds at not less than par, 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—lIn the Circuit Court 
in Chicago, Oct. 10, a bill was filed on behalf of a number of 
property-owners to enjoin this company from building its 
road into Chicago. The bill charges that the ordinance 
authorizing the laying of tracks on the proposed line is null 
and void ; that the corporation is simply the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois under another name, and that that company 
already has an entrance into the city ; that the ordinance 
really left the company to locate its road as it pleased, and 
that it conflicts with the general law, having been passed 
without the petition and authorization of the owners of 
property which the law requires. It is further charged that 
the ordinance generally conflicts with the rights of holders of 
property, and with the provisions of the state constitution 
authorizing condemnation of lands. 


Columbus & Sunday Creek Valley.—Work is now 
progressing well on the line from Columbus, O., to Bush Sta- 
tion, 28 miles, and the company hopes to have the track all 
laid next month. From Bush Station track was laid some 
time ago by the old company (the Ohio Central) to Bremen, 
27 miles, and also from New Lexington to Moxahala, 7'<¢ 
miles, these two sections being connected by the Cincinnati 
& Muskingum Valley track from Bremen to New Lexington, 
1114 miles, the use of which has been leased, When the line 
to Bush Station is finished, the c ympany will thus have a road 
from Columbus to Moxahala, 74 miles, and work has also 
been begun on an extension from Moxahala down the Sunday 
Creek seven miles to some coal mines. : 

Denver & Rio Grande and the Denver, South 
Park & Pacific.—The Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette 
publishes the following articles of agreement for the con- 
solidation of the interests of the Denver & Rio Grande and 
the Denver, South Park & Pacific roilroads, with the state- 
ment that the articles have been signed by the representa- 
tives of the interests concerned: 

‘** First—The Denver & Rio Grande Company will build to 
Leadville and beyond, giving the South Park line equal 
trackage from the junction of the South Park road on the 
Arkansas at the mouth of Trout Creek, with the Denver & 
Rio Grande line to Leadville. As a rental for the use of 
this part of the Denver & Rio Grande line, the South Park 
will pay 8 per cent. on one-half the cost of construction. 
Pending the settlement of the Grand Cafion case, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande will immediately build from the 
junction to Leadville. The rails and other material 
are to be transported at cost by the South Park for it, 
if there is any disagreement on this point, then Messrs. 
Fisher and Dodge will settle it. Until the Denver & Rio 
Grande Company connect their Cafion Branch with the 
junction, the Leadville Extension will be operated by the 

uth Park, which will pay over the net earnings of the 
extension tothe Denver & Rio Grande, When the Cafion 





Branch is completed to the junction, then the gross earnings 
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from Pueblo to Leadville, and from Denver to Leadvile will 
be divided equally between the two companies. In equaliz- 
ing the excess of one over the other, 50 per cent. will be 
allowed for operating expenses. 

“* Second—The South Park shall build up Chalk Creek into 
the Gunnison country, and all extensions of this line. The 
Denver & Rio Grande shall have equal trackage on this 
line, paying a rental of 8 per cent. on one-half of the cost. 

“The Denver & Rio Grande Company will immediately 
make their extensions to the San Juan country, and beyond 
and to New Mexico independently of the South Park. The 
San Juan country is left to the Denver & Rio Grande.” 


Detroit River Crossing.—A dispatch from Detroit, 
Oct. 14, says: ‘‘The Board of Engineers and officers de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War, under the act of Congress, 
to inquire into and report upon the feasibility of bridging 
or tunneling the Detroit River at Detroit, for railway pur- 
poses, began deliberations here to-day. The board consists 
of Cols. W. F. Reynolds and N. Michler, and Majors O, M. 
Poe, D, C, Houston and J. M. Weson. The local citizens’ 
committee will bring strong pressure to bear in favor of a 
bridge, it is believed.” 


Evansville & Terre Haute.-—-This company has com- 
pleted and opened for business a short branch from a junc- 
tion near Fort Branch, Ind., west to Owensville in Gibson 
County, a distance of six miles. Grading was begun last 
spring and tracklaying in August. 


Georgia Railroad Law.—Late dispatches indicate that 
the Georgia Legislature has passed the law providing for 
the appointment of a Railroad Commission and the regula- 
tion of rates, We have not yet received a copy of the law 
as passed finally, and do not know what amendments have 
been made to the bill which passed one house, and which we 
published some time ago. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The grading on the ex- 
tension of this road is now nearly completed from Richmond, 
Tex., northwest to Brenham, a distance of avout 60 miles. 
Tracklaying will be begun as soon as the bridge over the 
Brazos River is ready for the passage of trains. The com- 
pany hopes to have trains running to Brenham by the end 
of the year. 


Illinois Central.—The Tratlic Department reports the 
earnings on this company’s lines in September as follows: 


1879. 1878. Increase. P.c. 


Sh SEND ica cdatene . .. $542,575 $495,299 $47,276 9.5 
In Iowa (leased lines).... 144.766 135,087 9,679 7.2 
Es ce, a as 1085 . $687,341 $630,386 $56,955 9.0 


During September, 1879. the land sales were 2,248.39 
acres for $13,962.92, and the cash collected on land con- 
tracts was $18,160.17. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Track on 
this road is now laid for 15 miles eastward from the old ter- 
minus at Guion, Ind., leaving 36 miles still to be laid to 
reach Indianapolis. Work is progressing from both ends of 
the line as fast as possible, though many delays have been 
met with. 


Kansas Central.--Tracklaying has been begun on an 
extension of this road from Onaga, Kan., westward to But- 
ler, 14 miles. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern.—The track on 
this company’s Southern Kansas line is now laid to Elk 
Falls, Kan., 30 miles west by north from the old terminus at 
Independence, and 40 miles from the main line at Cherry- 
vale. The grading is nearly finished some 20 miles further, 
to the Cowley County line. 


Kansas Pacific.—The Junction City & Ft. Kearney 
Branch is now completed and opened for business to Law- 
renceburg, Kan., nine miles beyond the late terminus at 
Clyde, and 64 miles from Junction City. 

‘he Solomon Branch bas been compleced and opened for 
business to Delphos, Kan., 10 miles north by west from the 
late terminus at Minneapolis, and 33 miles from the junc- 
tion with the main line at Solomon. Work is progressing on 
an extension to Beloit. 

The Denver Pacific road, under direction of the trustees 
under the mortgage, will hereafter be operated in connec- 
tion with this road, as it was formerly, before a receiver 
was appointed. It will be known as the Cheyenne Division. 

The company will soon re-open for traffic the old Law- 
rence & Southwestern road, from Lawrence, Kan., to Car- 
bondale, 31 miles. This road became part of the St. Louis, 
‘awrence & Western by consolidation, but has not been 
worked since that road was sold under foreclosure, and the 
section east of Lawrence bought by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. 


Keokuk & Northwesten.—The survey of this road 
from Keokuk, Ia., to the north line of Lee County has 
begun. Votes of aid from several small towns have lately 
been secured. 


Lexington, Pleasant Hill & Southern.—This com- 
many has been organized to build a railroad from Pleasant 
ill, Mo., on the Missouri Pacific, southward to Butler in 
Bates County, about 40 miles. 


Michigan Central.—This road had last week the worst 
accident that we have had to report thus far this year. 
About 1 o’clock on the morning of the 10th the Pacific ex- 
press, running at the rate of about 25 miles an hour, ran 
into the head of a switching train, which had gone out on 
the main track at Jackson Junction, Mich., to switch some 
freight cars across upon a siding the other side of the 
yard, There was some fog at the time, but the men 
on the yard engine, which had almost stopped, saw 
and heard the express in time to save themselves by 
jumping. It is believed that the engineer of the ex- 
press saw the head-light of the yard-engine, but in the fog 
did not realize that it was on the main track until too late. 
He stuck to his engine and did his best to stop it, putting on 
the air-brakes and whistling for the hand-brakes. The ex- 
press train had 14 cars,a baggage car, an express car. a 
smoking car, an emigrant car, four ordinary passenger and 
six Wagner sleeping cars. As the trains struck, the two en- 
gines reared in the air and fell to the right, the heavy loco- 
motive of the express train bearing the other backward. The 
express and baggage cars of the incoming passenger train con- 
tinued on, sliding clear over the locomotives, and only 
coming to a stand-still many feet beyond. The smok- 
ing car, next to the baggage car, coming full against 
the end of the locomotive, crushed the vab into 
minute fragments, and was brought to a dead stop. 
The next car behind, a second-class or emigrant-car, urged 
on by the terrible force of the long train behind, pressed 
against the smoking-car, causing it to rise from its trucks 
and tear completely through the emigrant-car, crushing and 
cutting away everything in its path. The cars telescoped in 
the most complete manner which could be imagined, the two 
being actually consolidated into the space of one. The ter- 
rible impetus of the whole was demonstrated by the appear- 
ance and location of the car trucks, 32 car-wheels being 
crowded under one coach. The third car, rising partially 
from the trucks, still maintained its form, and although badly 
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wrenched and broken, the glass being smashed out of the win- 
dows, there were but few injured. None of the other cars 
left the track and their occupants were uninjured. Despite 
the violence of the shock some of the passengers in the sleep- 
ing coaches slumbered on undisturbed until awakened by the 
shouts of the train-men and the busy running to and fro, 
The engineer, fireman and 183 passengers were killed; the 
baggage-master and 28 passengers hurt. 
The testimony taken after the accident is conflicting, the 
yard-men apparently trying each to shield himself as tar as 
yossible. The express had been 45 miuutes behind time, but 
Rad made up a little of this, and is believed to have been 
about 35 minutes behind when the accident took place. As 
nearly as can be told from the conflicting evidence, the 
yard-master ordered out the switching engine, the engineer 
at first declining to go upon the main track when the ex- 
press was due, but yielding when the yard-master told him 
that he had learned at the telegraph office that it was 45 
minutes late. - Apparently both men took a risk not justified 
by the rules of the road, although they claim that they had 
time enough if the operator’s statement as to time had been 
correct. ‘The inquest is not yet finished at the time of 
writing. 


Missouri Central.—Work on the grading of this road 
(formerly the Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern) was 
begun at Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 9. The contractor is W. 
S. Pope. 


Missouri, lowa & Nebraska.—Kight towns on the 
proposed extension of this road from Corydon, la., west- 
ward, have voted aid, and several more are to vote soon. 
This extension is from Corydon to Bedford in Taylor County, 
about 75 miles 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—At a recent 
meeting of the board it was resolved to proceed at once with 
the extension of the McMinnville & Manchester Branch 
from McMinnville, Tenn., to Caney Fork, 183 miles. Resi- 
dent-Engineer Morris was directed to prepare estimates and 
advertise for bids, so that the work may begin by Nov. 15. 


New Brunswick & Canada.—This company has just 
completed a branch 64 miles long, running from McAdam 
Junction, N. B., west to Vanceboro. It is pirallel to the St. 
John & Maine, and its object seems to be to avoid the use of 
that company’s track in making connection with the Euro- 
pean & North American at Vanceboro, 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas.—A dispatch from New 
Orleans, Oct. 10, says: ** In the conveyance office yester- 
day the sale was recorded of the New Orleans, Mobile & 
Texas Railroad from Westwego to Vermillionville to Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad by Messrs. F. M. Ames, 
Joseph Seligman, Henry Morgan, E. D. Morgan, George 
Biiss and Harrison Durkee. The price is $800,000, payable 
in five years.” 

The sellers of the road bought it at foreclosure sale, but 
have never succeeded in completing a reorganization. The 
road is completed from Westwego to Donaldsonville, 65 
miles, and partly graded from there to Vermillionville. The 
Morgau Company has probably bought it to prevent any 
one else from getting it. 

In the matter of this sale, the following order has been 
entered by the United States Circuit Court, which still has 
control of the property : 

“The petitions of Frank M. Ames, trustee and plaintiff in the 
suit pending in the court aforesaid, of Jos, Seligman, Henry 
Morgan, Edward D. Morgan, Geo. Bliss and Harrison Dur- 
kee, a purchasing committee referred to in the petition, and 
of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad and Steamship 
Company, a party to the petition, have been submitted by 
the counsel of the parties to the court for an order to be 
made as prayed for in the petition above mentioned. 

‘Tt appears from the documents aforesaid, and from the 
»roceedings in the cause aforesaid, that the railroads of the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railroad Company. lying in the 
state of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, purchased by 
said Amesas trustee under the decrees of this Court, and that 
so much of the main line of the railroad as extends from the 
point Westwego near to New Orleans to Donaldsville, and 
thence to Vermilionville, with the lines leading thereto, con- 
structed or to be constructed, remains in the possession and 
control of the said trustee for an advantageous disposition. 

“And it further appearing that there was a sale of the 
same to the said Jos. Seligman, Henry Morgan, Edward D. 
Morgan, George Bliss and Harrison Durkee, under an order 
of this Court, and that the said parties having failed to com- 

ily with the conditions, the same is incomplete, and that the 
Morgan Louisiana & Texas Railroad and Steamship Company 
have agreed to accept the title to be made by the said Ames, 
in the place of the said purchasers, with their consent, as ap- 
pears by the petitions filed and submitted, and that the con- 
ditions of the sale made to purchasers will be fulfilled to the 
said Ames. 

‘“ And the parties having submitted a copy of the deed 
made by the said Ames in furtherance of this contract, the 
court, upon consideration, orders that the petitions and doc- 
uments aforesaid be filed among the proceedings of the 
cause; that the substitution of the Morgan Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad and Steamship Company, as purchasers, be 
allowed; that the deed made by the said trustee, F. M. 
Ames, to said company, be sanctioned, and that the said 
trustee be authorized to surrender the property therein de- 
scribed to the Morgan Louisiana & Texas ilroad and 
Steamship Company, conformably to the terms of this con- 
veyance. The Court further orders that the trustee make a 
report to the Circuit Court at its next term as to his action 
under this order.” 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincin 
nati last week President Parsons reported that the road was 
in good condition, and that there would be no trouble in car- 
rying out the plan of reorganization but for the unexpected 
refusal of hondens of Springfield Division bonds to complete 
their part of the contract. A general determination not to 
accede to the demands of these bondholders was expressed 
at the meeting. 


Pennsylvania.—The Pittsburgh Telegraph of Oct. 10 
says: “A number of prominent business men went East 
yesterday to consult with Col. Thomas A. Scott, President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in regard to the extension of 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Railjroad, now con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania, to Morgantown, W. Va., and 
ultimately to the headwaters of the Cheat River. It is pro- 
posed to extend the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston road 
as far as Uniontown, passing through Brownsville, and at 
the former place a connection is to be made with the South- 
west Pennsylvania Railroad. The joined roads will then be 
extended to the Monongahela, striking the river at Geneva, 
and then the river will be followed as far as Morgantown, 
which is the objective point for the present. This route is 
held to be preferable to an extension of the Pittsburgh, Vir- 
ginia & Charleston along thé river, because the detour to 
Uniontown is not so great as that required in following the 
Luzerne bend, and a large amount of work will be saved by 
the use of the already graded Brownsville road, the route 
will open the very best part of the ore and coal region of 
West Virginia, and the advantage of the Southwest Penn. 
connection is a very important consideration.” 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & New England.— 
This company lately began work on the ng of the sec- 
tion of its line between Portland, Pa., and the Wind Gap. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—A controversy be- 
tween the ex-treasurer of this company and a Wilmington 
car-builder over the ownership of some bonds of the road, 
calls out the statement that the ex-treasurer received them 
as a bonus on the contract for furnishing cars to the road. 
This seems to have been the general style of management 
under which the road was built, and it is not much wonder 
that its financial failufe has been so complete. 


Pontiac Branch.—This company has finally located its 
roud from Auburn, R. I., on the New York, Providence & 
Boston road, to Pontiac Village, 444 miles and has made 
application to the Court of Common Pleas for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to condemn the right of way. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—At the special 
meeting in St. Louis, Oct. 14, the agreement of consolida- 
tion with the Wabash Company was ratified ana confirmed- 
There were 186,000 shares voted in favor of the consolida- 
tion and only 500 against it, leaving 53,500 shares not voted 
on. 

The company has completed a new track from the former 
junction with the Hannibal & St. Joseph at Harlem, Mo., 
to the Kansas City — a distance of eight miles. The 
Hannibal & St. Joseph has been enjoined by the Missouri 
courts from interfering with this line, and from preventing 
the passage of trains across the bridge. The new track was 
to be in use this week. 

The track on the new Omaha Extension was completed last 
week by closing the gaps between the Iowa line and Coun- 
cil Blutfs. The work of building depots, putting in sidings, 
ballasting and finishing up is being pushed as fast as possi- 
ble, and through trains will soon be put on. This extension 
is built by the Council Bluffs & St. Louis Company, nomin- 
ally a separate organization; it extends from Pattonsburg, 
Mo., the terminus of the St. Louis, Council) Bluffs & Omaha 
road, northwest to Council Bluffs, and is 145 miles long. 
With the main line of the St. Louis, Kansas City & North- 
ern and its leased branch from Brunswick to Pattonsburg, it 
completes a line 412 miles long from St. Louis to Council 
Bluffs. Is has been built chiefly for the purpose of making 
this through line, but there is said to be much good coun- 
try along the road, from which some local traffic may be ex- 
pected. 


St. Louis & Mexican Gulf.—An effort is being made 
to revive this old project for a line from Springfield, Mo., to 
Sabine Pass, Tex., by way of Fayetteville, Ark., and Ft. 
Smith. Very little has been done as yet. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company’s new St. 
Louis, Wichita & Western line now has track laid from the 
terminus of the Kansas Division at Oswego, Kan., west by 
north to the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern crossing at 
Cherryvale, a distance of 28 miles, From Cherryvale the 
grading is all done through the Neosho Valley as far as Fre- 

onia, some 25 miles. 


St. Paul and Montreal Connection.—A_ dispatch 
froy Montreal, Oct. 9 says: ** The President of the Board of 
Trade has received a letter from Mr. Richard Chult, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade of Minneapolis, Minn., stating 
that they are endeavoring to build up an independent centre 
at that city and St. Paul. Finding that the railway in- 
terests centering in Chicago are antagonistic, they are seeking 
an independent outlet in the East not controlled by any of 
the present trunk roads. The letter asks if the Dominion 
Government road will extend its line to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and ifso, what would be the distance from Montreal to the 
foot of Lake Superior by this line. It is stated that if a rail- 
road be built by the Sault Ste. Marie route, the distance to 
tide-water at Montreal from Minneapolis would be shortened 
200 miles, or 550 miles nearer Liverpool than via Chicago. 
The letter was laid before the board, together with a digest, 
by the Secretary of the Montreal board, giving the distances 
hy the different routes The members of the board present 
warmly advocated the new route, which, it was stated, the 
Dominion Government is determined to adopt. A deputa- 
tion from this city has been invited to visit Minneapolis in 
furtherance of the scheme.” 


St. Paul Eastern Grand Trunk,—The line from Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., to Cudotte Falls, 12 miles, has been located 
ready for the contractors. The engineers are now to run 
two or three preliminary lines eastward, one by way of Wau- 
sau and another to Medford, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The contractors 
on the extension of the Branch Line have track now laid 
from the late terminus at Alexandria, Minn., northwest to 
Tumuli, 25 miles, nearly approaching the end of the heavy 
work on the Fergus Falls section. Tracklaying was to be 
begun this week at Barnes, on the northwest end of the ex- 
tension. A very large force is now at work on the heavy 
cuttings near Fer; Falls, and it is expected that the whole 
line will be ready in time to avoid delaying the track- 
layers 


Selma & Gulf.—This road has been transferred by the 
court to Mr, D, F. Sullivan, purchaser at the foreclosure sale. 
It will be known hereafter as the Pensacola & Selma Rail- 
road. 


Shenango and Allegheny.—This company defaulted 
on the interest due, Oct. 1, on its $1,200,000 first- 
mortgage bonds. Some of the local bondholders have already 
made application for a receiver, but it is not probable that it 
will be pressed. It is stated that the officers of the company 
have been trying to raise the money required, and expect to 
be able soon to pay. The default is due to the great falling 
off in business on the road, resulting chiefly from the decline 
of oil production in the region which it serves. 

The road extends from Shenango, Pa., to Hilliard, 46 
miles, and its earnings have heretofore been very good; in 
1877 and 1878 dividends were paid on the stock. 


South Pacific Coast.—The last remaining obstacles to 
the completion of this road from Alameda, Cal., through to 
Santa Cruz are the tunnels, the present condition of which is 
as follows: Tunnel No, 1, near Alma, 300 feet long, is com- 
pleted. Tunnel No, 2 was a short one through a bed of 
gravel, and has been converted into an open cut, partly by 
a freshet. Tunnel No. 3 is the largest one, is 6,155 feet long. 
and is completed for 2,600 feet from the southern, and 2,556 
feet from the northern end, leaving 1,005 feet still to be 
done. Much trouble has been experienced there through 
leak ge of inflammable gas through cracks in the sandstone. 
Tunnel No. 4 is 5,960 feet long, and is very nearly finished. 
Tunnel No. 5, 900 feet ; No. 6, 960 feet ; No. 7, 450 feet, and 
No, 8, 380 feet long, are all completed and ready for the 
track. Tunnel No. 9 is 1,000 feet long; it is on the old 
Santa Cruz & Felton road, now owned by this company, 
and has been in use for some time. These tuunels are all 
through gravel or soft rock, and all require timbering for | 
their whole length. The timber used is all redwood, selected 
with much care. 





Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—The Receiver having | 





been authorized by the Court to pay over the necessary 


| bonds issued under the Eastern Division first mortgage 


amount, the Purchasing Committee will pay Oct. 18, through 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, of New York, an 
amount equal to the quarterly interest due July 1, 1879, on 
the bonds provided for in the agreement of reorganization. 
This amount is equal to $21.92 on each old $1, Eastern 
Division bond ; $21.68 on each Western Division bond, and 
$18.14 on each Burlington Division bond. 

The Master in the foreclosure suit has filed his report with 
the United States Circuit Court. He reports $1,600,000 
the 
total amount due on which is $2,021,536. Under the West- 
ern Division first-mortgage $1,800 000 ‘bonds were issued 
and the sum now due is $2,252,079. Under the Western 
Division second mo: $1,201,000 bonds are outstanding. 
the sum of $1,788,649 being due. Under the consolidated 
mortgage $1,599,000 bonds were issued, the sum now due 
being $2,444,818. The Master finds a prior lien on the road 
from the Chicago & Alton crossing to the Indiana line in the 
shape of a mortgage given in 1857 by the old Peoria & 
Oquawka Company, under which $416,000 bonds were issued, 
The Ulinois Central has a right to use this part of the road on 
= hey of a rental a to the traffic, the contract 

sing in force until these bonds are paid. The ‘Master recom- 
mends that the property be sold as a whole, and not in par- 
cels, notwithstanding that some of the mortgages cover only 
portions of the property. 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce.—In order to raise the money 
needed to change this road from 8 ft. 6 in. to standard 
gauge, and to put it in good condition, the sum of $800,000 
is needed, Of this the bondholders are asked to contribute 
$200,000 ; municipalities on the line $200,000, and the 
Ontario government is to be asked to give the remaining 
$400,000. It is doubtful whether the municipalities will be 
willing to contribute the amount asked. ‘Che road is said to 
be in such condition that it will be hardly possible to work it 
next winter, unless something is done. 


Valley of Ohio,—Track-laying is now m_ progress 
northward toward Cleveland, O. The station buildings in 
that city are nearly finished, and the company hopes to be 
able to open the road for traffic next month 


Wabash.—At the special meeting in Toledo, Oct, 14, 
agreement of consolidation with the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern was ratified and confirmed, 187,951 shares 
being voted in its favor and none against; 22,049 shares not 
voting. 

In the suit of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
against this company, the United States Circuit Court has 
decided that the clatise of the contract between the two com- 
panies which provides that all competing lines of telegraph 
shall be excluded from the railroad company’s right of way, 
is contrary to public policy and the laws of the United States, 
and therefore void, 


Wabash, Kansas City & Pacific.—As noted elsewhere 
the consolidation by which tlris company is formed has been 
approved by formal vote of the stockholders of the St. Louis, 
hsansas City & Northern and the Wabash Companies. The 
consolidated company will not be fully organized until 
Nov. 7, when a meeting will be held in Toledo, at which 
directors will be chosen and questions as to the management, 
general offices, etc., settled. ° 

The new company owns 650 miles of road east of the 
Mississippi, leases 05 miles more and leases running rights 
over 28 miles more. West of the Mississippi it owns 880 
miles and leases 865 more, in most of which Tt owns @ con- 
trolling interest. This makes a total of 1,518 miles worked 
of which 1,030 miles are owned and 488 leased, nearly all 
tne leased mileage being practically owned. it will have 
$20,000,000 preferred and $20,000,000 common stock, and 
about $36,000,000 bonded debt. 


Warwick Valley.—The work on the extension of this 
road from Warwick, N. Y., to McAfee Valley, N. J.,is pro- 
gressing well. 

Train service has heretofore been furnished under con- 
tract by the New York, Lake Erie & Western Company. 
This company is now making arrangements to run its own 
road, and has ordered two locomotives and a number of 
cars for that purpose. As soon as the new equipment is re- 
ceived the gauge of the road is to be changed from 6 ft. to 4 
ft, 8!¢ in., which will probably be done about the end of the 
year, 


Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great 
Southern.—The foreclosure suit came up before the Circuit 
Court at Alexandria, Va., Sept. 26. There was a general 
concurrence of — that no decree for the sale of the 
entire road could be made without the consent of all the 
lien-holders. The case was finally referred to a master, who 
is to report at the December term. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—A contract is said to have 
been let to C. R. Griggs, of New York, to complete this pro- 
jected road from Huron, O., on Lake Erie to Martin’s Ferry 
on the Ohio near Wheeling. The work is to be completed by 
the summer of 1881, the contract including all buildin 
necessary and the full equipment. The price is said to 
$34,000 per mile, chiefly in securities of the company. 

The road was projected seven or —_ years ago, and at 
different times several centracts for ils construction have 
been made, under which a good dealof grading has been 
done and track (narrow gauge) laid from Norwalk to Huron, 
1214 miles. The whole length of the road when completed, 
including an extension to Toledo, will be 198 miles. The 
company has always been embarrassed by difficulties in 
raising money and quarrels in the management and with the 
contractors. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Houston & Texas Cen . 806 
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Ulinols Minor Railroads. . 480 
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Iowa Ratiroad Commission.... 6 
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Lehigh Valley........-..- 261 Ratlroac . 
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Long Island,.....-.. sees oo. & x Falls.,.. 480 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky. 


This company’s road extends from Wheeling Junction to 
Wheeling, W. Va., 24 miles ; it is leased to the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & st. Louis Company, but the company makes a 
report for the year 1878, during which the road was worked 
ten months and four days, having been opened for traffic 
Feb. 25. 1878, 

The equipment is furnished by the lessee, the company 
owning none. 

The general account is as follows : 









Stock ($16.650 per mile)...... - $399,600.00 

Bonds ($8,333 per mile). ena ew 200,000 .00 

Due lessee for advances.... ... 16,476.04 

Interest, May 1 and Novy, 1, 1878. 14,000.00 

Acconnts and balances ..........:.sseceeeccee eeveees 2,143.79 
Wt ii. tints sheen tnensse id) hime h ah») once $632,219.83 

Cost of road ($24,933 per mile).......... $599,393.23 

Cash and ACCOUNTS........ 66 crereceeees 24,445.82 

Income account, balance...... .. ....+++ 8,380.78 


———— 642,219.85 

The accounts due include $13,295.48 due on stock sub- 

scriptions and $5,619.22 net earnings held by lessee. The 

stock includes $1,050 serip and $15,250 not yet fully paid 
up. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 













Train mileage, passenger........ 5 27,053 
“ ees relight. beh cis 17,42? 

. sad Gea tik Sree see Vadte- beac bectuoeone 13,413 
Re te ea ee ice k aboaphewese phhoenegevee 57,888 
Mileage of peasenger wate sbMids  cnbacscercarecdece 95,740 
“s I ait cus Vhp doSceavevesgesentpearess 192,099 
Passengers Carried............ccceececeves 47,991 
Passenger mileage.... 826,796 
WO TICE Lh es sboceecebetbobdiccvccctedobeeccess 45,653 
i | Oy er rie tr eer ey Pere ree .. 1,016,402 
Average passenger-train load, number.... .............. 30.56 
Average freight-train load, ton6....... 6.6.06... cee cee uee 58.34 


The —- freight train was 23.46 cars; 26.04 per cent. 
of the freight car mileage was of empty cars. The gross 
earnings per train mile were 110.88 cents; net, 23.17 cents. 


fasegee 44 | an extinguishment of the stock. 
24 | “There have been so received and extinguished to date, a company began to run its trains over the road of that com- 
i) 
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preferred stock, 510,000 shares ($51,000,000), and common | The gross earnings for the month of July were $1 92,324. . 

stock, 490,000 shares ($49,000,000). 65; net, $71,298.64. For August the gross earnings were 
“The preferred stock is receivable at par for the com- | $210,927.62; net, $97,265.54, making net for the two 

pany’s lands east of the Missouri River, in the state of Min- months $168,564.18. 

niesota and in the territory of Dakota. Such conversion is The report says: ‘‘ Under the contract perfected with the 


| St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Company, this 


little over 72,000 shares, leaving of preferred stock now is- | pany, between Sauk Rapids, Minneapolis and St. Paul, on the 
isued and to be issued, nearly 488,000 shares, Of this the | 21st of April, 1879. The expenses of operating and main- 
| company owns, as part of its assets, about 80,000 shares, | taining this road, including rental, payable by this com- 
whereof 20,000 shares have been appropriated for the con-| pany, are made equal to the gross receipts therefrom, for 
struction of the Missouri Division, and 14,000 shares for the | the reason that the net earnings are devoted, as fast as they 
construction of the Pend d’Oreille Division, leaving about | accrue, to the payment of the share to be borne by this com- 
46,000 shares of the preferred stock in the treasury as an | pany of the expense incurred in laying the entire track with 
asset to be used for the best interest and advantage of the | steel rails, whichis now being done. In a few months, 
company. when the cost of relaving shall have been paid in the man- 
** Of the 490,000 shares of the common stock, there were | ner specified, the net earnings of this company from that 
entitled to be issued 299,526 shares, and which are nearly all | road will show a satisfactory balance over and above all 
issued. The remaining 190,474 shares of the common stock | expenses of operating and maintaining the road, the rental 











are to be issued according to the plan of reorganization, to 


road progresses. 


ings of each year may suffice to pay, and before any divi- 
dends shall be paid on the common stock. When and during 


number of shares issued of each, * 

**On the 18th of December, 1878, the Purchasing Com- 
mittee, anxious to close their trust, and to whose discretion 
the time was left, published in one or more newspapers in 
every state in which holders of Northern Pacific bonds were 
known to reside, a notice that the right to convert the bonds 
under the plan of reorganization, would expire on the 30th 
of June, 1879. Under the stimulus of this notice, the con 
version amounted in all, on the 17th day of September, in 
stant, fo $30,207,100, aud there are outstanding to-day of 
those bonds only $520,400, It is probable that most of these 
will come in,” 

The net floating debt June 30 was $385,302.46, of which 
$194,722.37 is the actual floating debt, the balance of $190,- 
580.09 being notes for rails for the new extensions, and since 
provided for from bonds issued. The actual floating debt 
includes all the old outstanding claims. 

Concerning the Land Department, the report says: 

“* By construction of road the company has acquired the 


7,891,200 acres are in Minnesota and Dakota, and 2,688,000 


provision of the mortgage made by the former organization, 
dated July 1, 
able at par in payment for any of those lands; and by the 
plan of reorganization, adopted June 30, 1875, pending the 
foreclosure proceedings, the preferred stock has been and is 
receivable at par in payment for the lands east of the 
Missouri River. Previous to the reorganization, which wes 


and since that period, to the first day of July last, there 
have been sold on the Pacific Coast 15,260 acres, 
of which 4,661 acres were sold during the last frac- 
tional year, at an average price of $3.12 per acre; and in 
Minnesota and Dakota, 1,610,869 acres, of which 386,142 
acres were sold during the last fractional year, at an average 
price of $4.45 per acre. Until the last of the year 1878, the | 
sales of land east of the Missouri river continued active; but 
latterly there has been a marked falling off, for the want of 
government surveys, and in consequence of the surveyed | 
lands nearest to the line of the constructed road having | 
been, to a large extent, already taken, and the enhanced | 
market value of the preferred stock makes the holders less | 
anxious to exchange it for lands; and, also, the government 
alternate sections are, by the settlement of the country, 
brought into constantly increasing demand. During the | 
ear ending June 30 last, there were taken of government | 
ands in Minnesota and Dakota, within the limits of the grant 
to this company, by actual settlers, under the provisions of 
the pre-emption, homestead, and tree-culture acts, over | 
1,250,000 acres. * * * * 

“The lands belonging to the Missouri and Pend d’Oreille | 
divisions of the road have been explored, and are found to | 
be valuable, the former embracing a large extent of first- | 
class agricultural lands, and nearly all the remainder, in- | 
cluding what have heretofore been called ‘The Bad Lands,’ 
being remarkably well adapted for grazing purposes ; and 











The average earnings per mger per mile were 2.79 
cents gross, and 0.18 cent net; per ton per mile, 2.44 cents 
gross, and 0.76 cent net. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





POSROIEG ous Secs Gatiath wh ob eubeebes cossccepecpecscceses $23,082.30 
Preeti «s cs sscrvterigebedes TMG ee Lids Biadcsaes's SAGIATL 
MAE COB biniccsycah: Dee eae e PMT EAaCedkbass Vecderncccetss 1,416.04 
Total ($2,054.79 per mile).......++.+00+000 00.2000 $49,315.05 
Expenses (79.11 per Cent.)....... .ceccceereeeeeeeeer ce 39,010.95 
Net earnings ($429.34 per mile) $10,304.10 






Hire of equipment aué 
Interest On DONGS..........ccccceees sesereoes 





Income account, debit balance.................... $8,380.78 

The lessee paid out $5,811 for betterments during the 
year. Under present ments the net earnings are ap- 
plied to iy gag of advances made by the lessee. 

The road has done well so far, and has been operated suc- 
cessfully and without accident. Arrangements have been 
made to extend it from Wheeling to Benwood, but the work 
has been delayed by litigation over a crossing required in 
Wheeling. 

Northern Pacific. 


This company, at the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 
1879, owned the line from Thomson Junction, Minn., to Bis- 
marck, Dak., 424 miles; one-half interest in the line from 
Thomson Junction to uth, 24 miles, and a line from 
Kalama, Wash. Ter., by New Tacoma to Wilkeson, 186 
miles. It leases (and owns a st, interest in) the 
Western Railroad of Minnesota, from Brainerd to Sauk 
Rapids, 60,5 miles, and also the right to use the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba track from Sauk Rapids to St. 
Paul, making 720 miles over which its trains run. 

At the close of the year it owned 55 locomotives; 23 pas- 
senger and 11 , mail and express cars; 523 box, 41 
stock, 689 flat and 100 coal cars. 

The present report covers only ten months, the fiscal year 
having been changed to end with June instead of August. 
The published report contains only the President’s report, 
and gives no general balance sheet, no statements of traffic, 
and only a very partial and incomplete statement of earn- 
ings. There is hardly any information as to what the road 
has done, but a many statements as to what the com- 
pany intends to do. 

, The information given as to capital account is as fol- 
OWS: 

“The hin oro stock of the company 1s fixed by the plan of 
reorganization as by the charter at $100,000,000, divided 
into one million shares of $100 each 


the latter, being in the great plains of the Columbia River, | 
are, for the greater part, to be ranked among the best wheat- 
producing lands of the world. * * * * 

‘The bonds to be issued for the construction of the Mis- 
souri Division will be received at par and accrued interest 
for the land belonging to that division, and the bonds to be 
issued for the construction of the Pend d’Oreille Division 
will be likewise received at par and accrued interest in pay- 
ment for the lands belonging to that division.” 

The only statement of earnings given for the ten month is 
as follows: 


1878-79. 1877-78. 
$1,167,.261.82 $947,248.29 

711,463.81 

107,492.81 


$818,956.62 


Increase. P, c. 
$22,023.52 23.2 


Gross earnings.... 
Working expenses. 
General expenses ... 


| ee 





Net earnings... $346,305.20  ...ccscccees  cevcecceses ning 

The gross earnings were $1,137, and the net earnings $484 
per mile worked; the expenses were 70.16 per cent. of the 
gross earnings. The report says: 

‘The operating expenses have been very large, by reason 
of the great outlav necessary on replacemenié and repair of 
track, bridges, trestles, depot buildings and equipment ; all | 
of which has been hareed to that account, 7% © 
is nearly six years since the work of construction was sus- | 
pended. The ties then in the road-bed were principally pine 
and tamarack, and the bridges and culverts were all pine. 
This material has about reached the limit of its duration, 
and renewals have of necessity been extensive. For in- 
stance, 80,000 new cross-ties were placed in the Dakota | 
Division last year, and 200,000 have been procured this | 
year. It is estimated that 100,000 more will be required | 
next year, and an equa! quantity the year following. About 
55,000 oak ties were placed in the Minnesota Division the 

resent year prior to July 1. In the two divisions 35 | 
restle bridges—624 feet—were, within the same time, sub- | 
stantially rebuilt with oak. 

‘Fully 1,200 feet in length of pile bridges have been re- 
built in the Duluth Harbor, and the docks there have been 
extensively repaired. | 

‘‘In the Pacific Division the renewals of bridges required | 
a large expenditure. The water supply for engines was 
found insufficient to meet the wants of the increased trains, | 








at suitable points.” 
During the year 4 engines were bought, and 4 more en- | 
gines and 100 box cars since its close. A large addition to | 
the equipment will be needed for the new lines. 
To relay the line between Brainerd and Fargo the com- 





‘* Under the plan of reorganization, it is subdivided into 


er bought 6,000 tons of steel rails delivered at Cleveland 
or $44, and 5,000 at Erie for $45 per ton. 


the numerous owners of the old proprietary interests, as the | 


acres are in Oregon and the territory of Washington. By a | 





| 
perfected Sept. 290, 1875, the company sold 686,000 c= 


| months of December, January and February. 


| and other outlay. 
‘The trains of the company have been ruu during the 
| past year without any interruption, save slight detention 


; ; I 
“The preferred stock is entitled to dividends, non-accumu- from snow, west of James.own, Dak., a few days in February 
lative, not exceeding 8 per cent. per annum, as the net earn- last, and no seriou; injury has occurred to passenger or em- 


sn 
ployé. 
Concerning new extensions the report speaks as follows: 


the time the net earnings shall be sufficient to pay 8 percent. | ‘‘ The judgment of the directors being fully in accord with 

dividends on both the preferred and common stock issued, | the recommendations of stockholders, vigorous measures 

the surplus is to be divided on both alike, according to the were taken in the fall of 1878, to prepare for letting the 
x % 


| work on the Missouri Division, from the Missouri River to 
the Yellowstone River, over 200 miles, Proposals were ad- 
| vertised forin November. About 40 contractors submitted 
| their bids. The lowest bidders (Walker, Bellows & Co.) 
| were awarded the contract for the construction of 100 miles 
of road from Bismarck westward, and they commenced 
work in January. Such progress has been made as to rea- 
sonably assure the running of trains over this hundred miles 
| of extension before the close of the present season. 

“The remaining 110 to 120 miles of this division, extend- 
ing to the Yellowstone River, is now being definitely located 
by the Engineersin the field. A portion of it will be in 
readiness for contract in October, and an effort will be made 
to reach the Little Missouri, about 140 miles from the Mis- 
souri River, during this season. It is intended to have the 
entire division completed and in operation to the Yellow- 
| stone in the summer or early autumn of 1880, 
| “The Yellowstone is the next division, about 340 miles in 

length, chiefly in the Yellowstone Valley ; and it is proposed 





absolute unconditional title to 10,579,200 acres, of which | to proceed with the surveys and final location there, so as to 


| put a portion of it under construction early next season, in 
advance of the completion of the Missouri Division. 
“The next, following the Yellowstone, is called the Rocky 


1870, the bonds secured thereby were receiv | Mountain Division, about 200 miles; then Clark’s Fork Di- 
i 


vision, about 280 miles; and the next is Pend d’Oreille Divi- 
sion, about 210 miles. This last extends from Lake Pend 
Oreille to the navigable waters of the Columbia. The con 
struction of the Pend d’Oreille Division is about to be com 
menced, 

‘* To insure the location of this division of the road upon 
the most advantageous line, several parties of engineers were 
placed in- the field this year early in the season, under the 
personal supervision of the company’s Consulting Engineer. 
Old lines have been reviewed, and new ones surveyed, over 
a wide range of country, so as to give very full and exact 
information upon the topography and resources of the en 
tire region within the limits of selection, and a location has 
been adopted which is believed to be the best: that can be at- 
tained, I[t presents but ‘ittle difficult work, and is, as a 
whole, an easy line to build. 

**The work of grading trom the Columbia Riser eastward 
toward Lake Pend d’Oreille will be commenced immedi- 
ately. Proposals for timber and ,ties have been advertised 
for, and contracts will be made for their deliverv next 
spring. Shipments of 2,500 tons of rails for this division 
were made in April and May last, and are now due in the 
Columbia River. Other shipments will be made in time for 
the laying of the rails in the track next summer, 

‘‘ Twelve thousand tons of steel rails, with the fastenings, 
have been contracted for, deliverable at tide-water, in the 
The prices 
were favorable to the company—5,000 tons delivered at 
ship’s tackles in Philadelphia, tor $45, and 7,000 tons at 
Hoboken for $45.25 per ton. 

‘*To provide funds for the construction of the Missouri 
Division, bonds at the rate of $12,000 per mile, $2,500,000 
in all, are to be issued by the company, secured by a first 
mortgage on the road and lands of that division—the earn- 
ings of the completed road being pledged, under the plan of 
reorganization, to pay the interest on and provide a sinking 
fund for such bonds. Two million dollars’ worth of these 
bonds, with a like amouat of preferred stock, were offered 
pro rata to the stockholders for $2,000,000, and were taken. 

‘*For the construction of the Pend d’Ureille Division, bonds 
are to be issued not to exceed $20,000 per mile, secured in 
the same way, by a first mortgage on the road and lands of 
that Division. wo millions of these bonds and $1,400,000 
of preferred stock were offered pro rata to the stockholders 
for $2,000,000, and were taken. The remaining bo’ ds of 
this division, as well as the remaining $500,000 of the Mis- 
souri Division, if needed, should be disposed of, on more ad- 
vantageous terms. The faith shown by the stockholders, 
and the improved condition and credit of the company, jus- 
tify this expectation. 

“With the Missouri and Pend d’Oreille Divisions com- 
pleted, there will be a gap between them of something over 
800 miles. While this is being filled, it is expected a mail 
route will be established, and stages run between the ap 
proaching rails. 

‘The lands to be earned by the construction will amount 
to over five millions of acres for the Missouri Division, and 


| over five millions for the Pend d’Oreille Division. 


**From the mouth of Snake River, down the Columbia, on 
the main line to Kalama (whence the company’s road is com 
yjleted to Tacoma, 105 miles, connecting the Columbia with 
Past Sound), is about 250 miles. The lengthof the branch 
line, from a point on the Pend d’Oreille Division, over the 
Cascade range, to be built to reach Tacoma, is about the 
same. It is proposed, as early as practicable, to make fur- 
ther surveys of the branch line over the Cascade range, so 
that accurate estimates of the cost of building over the 
mountains, as well as down the river, can be made.” 

To reach new settlements in Red River country, a branch 
has been laid out from Casselton, Dak., north 30 miles, and 
work begun. It is to be laid with old iron taken out of the 
main line, and its estimated cost 1s not over $5,000 a mile. 

The contract with the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
for the use of the 75.5 miles between Sauk Rapids & St. Paul 
has been finally concluded, the annual rental to be $40,000, 
including terminal grounds in St. Paul. 

The directors have decided that the company shall do its 


and frost-proof wells and tanks are being constructed | own express business and own its sleeping cars; also that no 
l 


fast or special freight line shall be allowed over the road, 
The board is now considering the question of building ele- 
vators. 

Congress again failed at its last session to pass the bill ex- 
tending the time for completion of the road. itis not 
thought that any difficulty will arise, however, and a bill 
can probably be passed next year. : 
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